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THE MYTHICAL AND ROMANTIC ELEMENTS IN EARLY 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 


I po not intend in the present essay to enter into any full exami- 
nation of the nature of mythical narratives, or systematically to 
compare those which we meet with in early English history with 
those which we meet with in the early history of other nations. 
The origin of mythical narratives in general, and the relation of the 
myths of one nation to those of others, is an important and fascinating 
subject, and one which has lately been zealously taken up by a special 
school of inquirers. The doctrine of the comparative mythologists 
traces the myths of at least all Aryan nations to a certain common 
stock of sayings, expressive of the chief phenomena of nature. 
These sayings, set forth in the simple poetical language of an 
early age, have gradually grown into narratives of the adventures 
of personal beings. Zeus, for instance, is the Sky, Apollo the Sun, 
and the legends of Zeus and Apollo resolve themselves into poetical 
descriptions of those processes of nature in which the sky and the 
sun are concerned. This view must not be confounded with that of 
an earlier school of mythologists, who saw in the Grecian legends a 
system of physical truths set forth under the veil of allegory. The 
comparative school admit of nothing like conscious allegory. In 
their view the physical truth grows into the mythical story by a 
process perfectly gradual and unconscious. The doctrine is new and 
fascinating, and, as it is put forth by Professor Max Miiller and by 
Mr. G. W. Cox, it is in the highest degree capable of poetical treat- 
ment. But I must confess that I can as yet accept it only in a 
modified form. I must make a distinction between legends of the 
Gods and legends of the Heroes, between myths which are. quasi- 
theological and myths which are guasi-historical. I can fully believe 
that Zeus is the Sky and that Démétér is the Earth, and that the 
legends of Zeus and Démétér arose from poetical statements of phy- 
sical phenomena relating to the sky and the earth. But I confess 
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that I have some difficulty in accepting the doctrine that the mythi- 
cal histories of Heraklés, of Meleagros, of Paris, of Achilleus, and 
of Odysseus are all of them mythical ways of describing the daily 
course of the sun. The idea is most ingenious, and the way in which 
it is carried out in many of its details is not only ingenious but 
highly beautiful. But I confess that I am as yet only half a believer. 
Perhaps I am under the influence of a dread that if Achilleus and 
Odysseus are ruled to be the sun, later heroes of mythology and 
romance, Arthur and Hengest and Cerdic and the Great Karl 
himself, may some day be found out to be the sun also. The fear 
is natural on the part of one whc does not scruple to confess that 
he sees a certain historical element alike in Hellenic and in Teutonic 
legend. Yet I am told that the fear is an unreasonable one, inas- 
much as the two views are really not inconsistent. I am given to 
understand that Achilleus may be the sun, and yet that I may see, 
if I please, in Achilleus’ conquest of Lesbos a fragment, how- 
ever exaggerated and distorted, of the real primitive tradition of the 
Hellenic conquest of the land which that conquest turned into Aiolis. 
Nay, I believe it is allowed that, if the Charlemagne of romance 
should turn out to be the sun also, the position of the historical 
Emperor Karl will be in no way affected by the discovery. 

I mention all this only to show why I do not feel called on to enter 
into any scientific explanation of such mythical stories as I have here 
to deal with. I leave them to inquirers of another class, and I shall 
be well pleased if I find that my line of inquiry, though wholly 
different, is held by them not to be necessarily inconsistent with their 
own. But when I say that I recognise a certain historical element 
in the myths, I wish especially to guard against a probable miscon- 
ception. I have as littlesympathy with the old pragmatising or 
Euhemeristic school of mythological interpretation as the comparative 
mythologists have with the old physical school. The pragmatising 
school take a mythical story; they strip it by an arbitrary process of 
whatever seems impossible; they explain or allegorise miraculous 
details; and, having thus obtained something which possibly may 
have happened, they give it out as something which actually did 
happen. This system ought to have been effectually rooted up by 
Mr. Grote. It will never do to take the tale of Troy, to leave out 
the intervention of the Gods, and to give out the remnant as a piece 
of real Grecian history. It will never do, as Thucydides did, to 
piece out whatever seems unlikely, by possible, but perfectly arbitrary, 
conjectures of our own. And yet I cannot but think that Mr. Grote 
goes too far in censuring all attempts to extract a certain amount of 
historical truth from the Trojan legend, or from any other legend. 
I will explain my notions on this head a little more fully. But to 
do so, I must first explain the nature of what I-understand by 
romantic as distinguished from mythical narratives. 
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I divide then the statements contained in our early English history, 
or in any other history which may be chosen for our illustrations, 
into four classes, historical, romantic, traditional, and mythical. Of 
these I look on the mythical statements as standing to the tradi- 
tional in the same relation in which the romantic statements stand 
to the historical. I shall, therefore, first inquire at length into the 
relation of these last two classes to one another, and then, arguing 
from the known to the unknown, attempt to point out more briefly 
the light which these relations cast on the obscurer relation between 
traditional and mythical statements. 

By historical statements, I mean those which we accept as un- 
doubtedly true, as resting on contemporary or other sufficient evi- 
dence; say, that Eadward the Elder died in the year 925, and that 
JMthelstan his son was chosen king in his stead. Or perhaps the 
words “ undoubtedly true” may be too strong ; for we often meet with 
statements which we must set down as historical, which we neverthe- 
less receive with a certain hesitation, as resting on a mere balance of 
evidence. Owing to the natural imperfection of all human testimony, 
to unavoidable errors, to men’s different ways of looking at things, 
to the way in which statements are, sometimes wilfully, sometimes 
unconsciously, coloured by party spirit or other interested feelings, 
—owing to all these causes we often find contradictory statements of 
facts, between which we have to judge as we best can, but where 
there is nothing mythical or romantic about either version. Thus, 
in the whole career of Godwine and Harold, we have to pick our 
way between the opposite statements of friends and enemies. Both 
versions cannot be true; but the version which we reject is not myth 
or romance, but mistake or calumny, as may happen. The true state- 
ment is historical, the false one we may call pseudo-historical ; it 
assumes the form of history, and it is put forth in the hope and 
belief that it will be accepted as true. Such misstatements are, in a 
later stage, often adorned with romantic details, but in their original 
state they are not romance, but history misconceived or misrepre- 
sented. 

By romantic statements I understand stories about historical 
persons, which we set aside, sometimes as merely doubtful, some- 
times as positively untrue, by other tests from those by which 
we distinguish historical from psewdo-historical statements. Around 
most famous men there gathers a mass of tales and anecdotes, the 
evidence for which is insufficient. Sometimes all we can say is 
that the evidence is insufficient. The story may be neither impro- 
bable in itself, nor inconsistent with the recorded actions and cha- 
racter of the person spoken of. Of this kind is a large proportion 
of the personal anecdotes handed down to us by Plutarch. They 
may have happened, but we cannot feel certain that they did happen. 
We know that anecdotes are often invented, and that they are often 
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improved. We know that the fact of an anecdote being probable 
and charaeteristic is no proof of its historical truth, because clever’ 
anecdote-mongers always take care that their anecdotes shall be 
probable and characteristic. Many a living man has heard stories 
about himself, some of which are pure invention, some of which 
contain a kernel of truth, but which in both cases illustrate, if only 
by caricature, some real feature in his character. Stories of this 
sort, where a distinct play of fancy is at work, set us down within 
the borders of the land of romance. In pseudo-historical statements, 
the narrator is either himself deceived or he intentionally seeks to 
deceive others; in purely romantic statements deception hardly 
comes in either way. The teller and the hearer have no set purpose 
to contradict historical truth; they are simply careless about histo- 
rical truth.. They tell an attractive story, heedless whether it be 
true or false; the tale may be coloured by the narrator’s passions 
or opinions, but it is not a direct pleading on the side of those 
passions or opinions, as are the statements which I have called pseado- 
historical. If the teller and the hearer have knowledge and tact 
enough, they will take care that the story, if not true, shall: be at 
least characteristic. But in more careless hands no such propriety 
is aimed at. The tale may, in such a case, be utterly improbable 
from the beginning, or, though it may have been characteristic at 
starting, it may, in process of telling, get encrusted with circum- 
stances which make it no longer even characteristic. Every detail is 
exaggerated, improved, or corrupted ; and circumstances are brought 
in from other stories about other people. In this last process we 
come across one of the most fertile sources of legendary matter. 
There is a class of stories which seem to be the common pro- 
perty of mankind, and which may be said to go about the 
world with blanks for the names, dates, and places, ready to be 
filled up as occasion may serve. We meet with abundance of 
these stories both in undoubted mythology and in what professes to 
be history.. Stories, for instance, of women falsely accusing those 
who have refused their favours; stories of kings’ daughters. betray- 
ing their country for love of an invader who in the end punishes 
their treachery, turn up, with little more than the change of name, 
in all times and all places.. Now stories of this sort we instinctively 
doubt, even in their earliest form, and in every later form we 
unhesitatingly reject them. It comes indeed within the compass 
of belief, and even of probability, that such a story may have hap- 
pened once. In some cases, indeed, we may be sure that one form 
of the story is historical, the later repetitions only being legendary ; 
nay, it is within the compass of physical possibility that such:a story 
may have happened several times. It is even possible, especially 
when a story occurs both in legend and in history, that the second 
story may be a conscious repetition of the first. Alexander may, 
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as Mr. Grote believes, have dragged Batis at his chariot-wheels in 
conscious imitation of the treatment of the body of Hektér by 
Achilleus. But the chances are always strongly against any tale 
of the kind. Knowing, as we do, the way in which stories grow 
and yander about, we need the strongest contemporary evidence to 
make us believe any one of its forms. Take, for instance, one of 
the best known of the class. There is no actual impossibility in the 
story of a father being set to shoot an apple off his son’s head. We 
should have no difficulty in believing the fact on sufficient evidence. 
But when we ‘see the story turning up in various forms in various 
places, when in some instances it is evidently a mere tale, when in 
no instance does it rest upon any convincing testimony,’ we set it 
down as simply one of the stories which make the round of the world. 
Another point must be mentioned, viz., that, when we have two or 
more stories of this sort, there is no need to suppose that any one 
of them is borrowed from any other. . So to argue is like deriving 
Greek from Sanscrit, or French from Italian. . Those who told the 
story of Palnatoki could not have heard the story of William Tell, 
and it is not likely that those who told the story of William Tell 
had heard the story of Palnatoki.. It is far more probable that 
both are portions of that general stock of romantic narrative which 
is the common property of mankind. 

By romantic narratives then, I understand stories about historical 
persons, which are neither historical nor pseudo-historical, neither 
real truth nor invention with a purpose, but mere plays of fancy, 
in which historical truth is simply disregarded. In most of them 
there is probably a kernel of truth; in some of them we can see 
what the kernel of the truth is; but all the colouring, all the 
cireumstances, everything which gives life to the story, is, at the 
best, doubtful, and in many cases is clearly fictitious. The story, 
at its best, is incapable of being proved to be true, and in many cases 
it is quite capable of being proved to be false. Such a story may be 
laudatory or it may be calumnious. In such a case we may feel sure 
that, in its first form, it was put forth by the friends or by the enemies 
of the person spoken of ; but as the story grows, virtues are height- 
ened, vices are blackened, new good actions and new crimes are attri- 
buted to the hero, by the mere process of mythopeic growth, without 
any regard to truth, but without any intentional departure from it. 
Truth and falsehood, indeed, as I have before said, are matters foreign 
tothe state of mind both of the teller and of his hearers. Of this state 
of mind Mr. Grote gives a most lucid explanation in the chapter on 
mythical narratives to which I have already referred. Stories of this 
sort, as long as they are acknowledged to be mere stories, may often be 
told and heard with real pleasure. The evil begins when they are 
mistaken for history, as they constantly are, and that sometimes at 
a time surprisingly near to the period at which they are said to have 
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happened. Our early English history, and all early history, is full of 
them. ‘To show their true character is one of the highest duties 
of the historian ; but there is not one of his duties which runs more 
distinctly counter to popular prejudice, or in the discharge of which 
the results of his labour are more distasteful to large classes of his 
readers. With most people our early history is a mere collection 
of legends. ilfred is simply the king who forgot to turn the cakes, 
or, in another form, the king who invented trial by jury. Hadgar is 
the king who imposed a tribute of wolves’ heads upon the Welsh, or 
the king who slew ®thelwold and married his widow. Dunstan 
is the monk who took the devil by the nose, or possibly the Arch- 
bishop who caused A‘lfgifu to be put to a horrible death. In all 
these cases history is simply sacrificed to silly stories. The real 
actions of very remarkable men are utterly forgotten, because their 
names have got inseparably attached to legends which at best are 
doubtful, and which in most cases are demonstrably untrue. Yet 
many people cry out as if some wrong were done to them, as if 
the grounds of all human belief were shaken, when they are simply 
asked to accept history and to reject fable, to see which statements 
rest on evidence and which do not, and to believe or disbelieve 
according as such a test requires. People deliberately set themselves 
against the truth; sometimes because truth contradicts some pre- 
judice, sometimes merely to escape the trouble of inquiry. But the 
case becomes worse when the prejudice to be fought against takes 
the form of some provincial or political point of honour. For 
instance, the character of the greatest of England’s later kings is 
blackened in popular estimation because people will accept late 
legends and ballads rather than the undoubted history written down 
at the time. History sets before us William Wallace as guidam /atro 
publicus, the savage devastator of England; it sets before us Robert 
Bruce as a traitor in turn to every cause, as a pardoned rebel, who at 
last took to patriotism as his only chance to escape the punishment 
of a treacherous private murder. It sets before us the Great Edward 
as simply asserting the acknowledged rights of more than three 
hundred years, rights as fully acknowledged by his Scottish vassals 
as by his English subjects.’ It sets him before us as dealing through- 
out with a justice and a disinterestedness to which his age, or any 
age, affords few parallels, as acting throughout in strict adherence 
to law and right, and, after repeated provocations, staining his con- 


(1) Nothing could be more strictly just than Edward’s whole dealing in the affair of the 
disputed fief. His singular disinterestedness stands out most clearly in his refusal of the 


proposal to divide the kingdom made by Hastings and the elder Bruce. Nothing could have 
been more tempting than such a proposal to a suzerain whose clearinterest it was to have 
three weak vassals rather than one powerful one. But Edward, as ever, stuck to his motto 
—pactum serva ; he scorned all such considerations, and adjudged the whole fief to the 
If any one wishes to see the difference between an honest man and a 
rascal, let him compare the dealings of Edward with John of Baliol in the matter of 
Scotland and the dealings of Philip of France with Edward in the matter of Aquitaine. 


lawful heir. 
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quest with the smallest amount of bloodshed on record. But: it 
makes a prettier story to tell of the hairbreadth scapes of hunted 
patriots than to record the real actions of a wise and righteous 
king. The legend therefore turns out the history. Scotch people 
make it a point of provincial honour to reject the truth, and English 
people— more unpardonably still—reject it simply because the 
legend is thought to be prettier. To crown the whole thing, 
novelists not only substitute the legend for the history, but alter 
the history itself to make the tale more convenient still. We 
believe there is a Scotch story-book which makes the Great Edward, 
and not his wretched son, fight the losing fight of Bannockburn, and 
we dare say there are people, both Scotch and English, who believe 
that it really was so. 

This is the sort of difficulty against which simple historic truth has 
to struggle. In many cases it illustrates the proverb that there are 
none so deaf as those who will not hear. To those who are accustomed 
to look facts in the face, it is hard to understand the clinging to a 
story asa truth simply because the story is pretty. As an avowed fable, 
as a mere novel, it would be just as pretty to hear. A romance 
without a shadow of truth may be, exquisitely beautiful as a story, 
and the most severe historian has no wish to interfere with any one 
enjoying his favourite legend on those terms. All that he asks is 
that truth should never be tampered with, when truth, and not 
artistic beauty, is the question at issue. Belief is purely a matter of 
evidence, not a matter of taste or of prejudice. But disbelief of a story 
as a matter of historic reality is consistent with the fullest apprecia- 
tion of the artistic beauties of the tale which is pronounced to be histo- 
rically false. The historic mind is never offended by either myth or 
romance as such, but only when people obstinatcly cling to them to 
the rejection of historic truth. Thus the legends of A‘lfred are singu- 
larly beautiful; the legends of Dunstan are disgustingly absurd. 
We can, as a matter of taste, enjoy the one and despise the other, 
while, as a matter of historic truth, we hold both to be equally 
worthless. The legend of William Tell throws a halo over the 
market-place of Altdorf, and the legend of Achilleus throws a 
halo over the plains of Ilium, which can be as fully entered into 
by those who distinguish between history and legend as by those 
who make their prejudices the measure of their belief. In fact, the 
lovers of legendary lore lose nothing by accepting the historic 
standard, A new source of enjoyment is opened to them, and the 
old one is not taken away. 





I will now take two well-known legends in early English history, 
and attempt to dissect them and to trace their several elements to their 
respective sources. In both cases we shall find «a certain nucleus of 
truth round which a whole tissue of romance has been woven. 
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In the year 933 theling Eadwine, son of King Eadward the 
Elder, and brother of the reigning King /&thelstan, was drowned at 
sea. This simple entry is literally the whole history of the matter. 
This is all that we find in the contemporary Chronicles, and there 
is nothing about the entry to make us suspect any sort of foul play. 
We are at once reminded of the similar fate of a later A‘Qtheling, 
William, the son of Henry I.; and there is nothing to make us think 
that the prince who was drowned in 933 came to his end in any 
other way than the prince who was drowned in 1120. Among later 
writers, Henry of Huntingdon, who so often preserves fragments of 
early tradition, records the drowning of Eadwine as a misfortune 
clouding the otherwise successful career of Aithelstan. “ Adversa per- 
cussus fortuna, fratrem suum Edwinum, magni vigoris juvenem et bons 
indolis, maris fluctibus flebiliter amisit.”” Not a hint is here given 
that Aithelstan had any hand in his death, but quite the contrary. 
But on turning to another writer of the twelfth century, Simeon of 
Durham, we are amazed to find a direct assertion that Eadwine 
was drowned by order of his.brother. ‘“ Rex A®thelstanus jussit 
Eadwinum fratrem suum submergi in mare.” We are amazed at 
such a charge brought up suddenly after two hundred years against 
one of our noblest kings, a prince with whose whole character such a 
crime seems specially inconsistent. Nothing stands out more con- 
spicuously in the reign of “ glorious Aithelstan”’ than the care which, 
himself childless and probably unmarried, he took of his numerous 
brothers and sisters, and the harmony in which he always appears 
to act with them. On the field of Brunanburh the royal brothers, 
AKthelstan and Eadmund, appear side by side, almost like the Kastor 
and Polydeukés of Grecian legend. Can we believe such a tale of 
such aman? Yet Simeon, though not contemporary, is a grave and 
trustworthy writer, and we may be quite sure that he did not invent 
the calumny. It is a comfort to find that the simple explanation is 
that the good Simeon for once nodded, and mistook a bit of romance 
for a bit of history. Had we known no more about it than I have as 
yet stated we should have set down Simeon’s entry as a serious 
counter-statement, and, if we rejected it, we should have rejected it 
as pseudo-historical. But the garrulous pages of William of Malmes- 
bury help us to the key. Simeon abridged, and in some sort prag- 
matised, a ballad of which William gives us the contents in full. I 
will translate the tale as William gives it. 

‘“*When King Eadward was dead, his son Zlfward, born of his lawful wife," 
followed his father by a speedy death. Then, when the hopes of all were fixed 


upon Aithelstan, /Elfred alone, a man of great insolence, with his party, resisted 
secretly as much as he could, disdaining to be subject to a lord whom he had 





(1) This qualification alludes to the legend, which William had just before told, which 
represents Aithelstan as the natural son of Eadward by a shepherd’s daughter. ‘This 
again is a mere legend, which, with its accompaniment of dreams and marvels, doubt- 
less made a very pretty story in some ballad. 
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not chosen of his own will. But when he, as the king related above,! was 
discovered, and had ended his life, there were some who accused Eadwine, the 
king’s brother, of treachery ; a horrid and foul crime to disturb brotherly affec- 
tion by hostile suggestions. Eadwine, though calling on his brother’s faith, both 
in person and by messengers, and even denying the charge on oath, was driven 
into banishment. The insinuations of some men had so far prevailed over a 
mind occupied by many cares, that, forgetting the ties of kindred, he drove 
out a youth whom even strangers might have pitied, and that with an unheard-of 
kind of cruelty, for he was compelled, alone with his armour-bearer, to em- 
bark in a boat, without oars or rowers, and moreover rotten with age. Fortune 
laboured for a long while to bring back the guiltless to the shore. But when 
at last, in the midst of the sea, the sails could not abide the fury of the wind, 
he, as a delicate youth and weary of life in such a case, sought death by a 
sudden plunge into the water. His armour-bearer, with wiser mind enduring 
to prolong his life, now evading the adverse waves, now rowing with his 
feet, brought the body of his master to land, namely, over the narrow sea from 
Dover to Witsand. /®thelstan, when his anger had cooled, was shocked at 
the deed in his calmer mood, and having undertaken a seven years’ penance, 
avenged himself wrathfully on the accuser of his brother. He was the king’s 
cup-bearer, and had, therefore, opportunities of effectually pressing any of 
his schemes. Therefore once, when on a solemn day he was handing wine 
to the king, slipping with one foot, he recovered himself with the other; then, 
seizing the occasion, he uttered a word fatal to himself, ‘So brother helps 
brother.’ When the king heard that, he commanded the traitor to be beheaded, 
oftentimes speaking aloud of the help which he should have had from his brother, 
if he had lived, and bitterly lamenting his death.” 


Such is William of Malmesbury’s tale, on which he himself thus 
comments :— 


*“* This story of the death of his brother, although it seems probable, I affirm 
with the less contidence, because he showed a wonderful and affectionate care 
towards his other brothers, whom, when their father had left them as mere 
children, he brought up while young with every kindness, and when grown 
up, made them partners in his kingdom. Of his sisters, I have already said 
to what greatness he promoted those among them whom his father had left 
unmarried and untochered.” 


The readers of Livy will remember the story of the stratagems of 
Sextus Tarquinius at Gabii, a tale made out of two stories which are 
also found in Herodotus. The trick by which Sextus gains admission 
to Gabii comes from the same source as the trick by which Zépyros 
gains admission to Babylon. The policy recommended to Sextus by 
his father’s symbolical action is the same as the policy recommended 
to Periandros of Corinth by the like symbolical action of Thrasyboulos 
of Milétos. Our present story of Eadwine is a compound story of 
the same class. It is made up of several current tales, which have 
had their blanks filled up with the names of Athelstan, Eadwine, 
and the cup-bearer, while any other names would have done just as 
well. A number of floating tales have gathered themselves, like 
barnacles on a plank, round the simple fact that Eadwine was 


(1) Namely, in a real or spurious charter of Athelstan which William had quoted a 
little time before. According to this story, /Zlfred was sent to Rome to deny his con- 
spiracy on oath before the Pope. He swore, of course falsely, fell down before the altar 
of St. Peter’s, and died on the third day. 
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drowned. The treacherous servant who falsely accuses his lord’s wife, 
or son, or brother, is one of the stock characters of story-tellers in all 
times and places. He is always found out and punished when too late. 


‘* Likewise he made the master-cook 
In boiling lead to stand, 

And made the simple scullion-boy 
The heir of all his land.” 


This was the ending of a nursery-tale’ which delighted and _horri- 
fied my own childhood, and the master-cook and Aithelstan’s cup- 
bearer are only different forms of a single legendary sinner. But 
we may get more into detail than this. Stories of people exposed in 
boats and being carried safely to some shore or other are exceedingly 
common. To speak of no others, one is introduced into legendary 
English history in the century before Aithelstan. Lothebrok, a 
Dane of royal descent, is driven by a storm to the coast of East 
Anglia with only his hawk on his wrist. He is there murdered by 
Biorn, the huntsman of Saint Eadmund, King of the East Angles. 
Eadmund exposes the murderer in an open boat like his victim. Biorn 
is carried to Denmark, as Lothebrok was to England, and there, of 
course telling the story his own way, he excites the sons of Lothebrok 
to vengeance against his own master. He thus leads to the Danish 
conquest of East Anglia, and to the martyrdom of Eadmund. It 
required a little invention to piece this story on to the fact that 
Eadwine was drowned ; but this difficulty was got over by the intro- 
duction of the armour-bearer. The latter part of the tale comes over 
again in the Norman legend of Earl Godwine, which also contains 
details somewhat similar to those of the death of Ailfred. I will 
translate the tale as it is told in its fulness by Roger of Wendover 
or those whom he copied :— 

‘Tn the year of grace 1054, Eadward, king of the English, kept the Paschal 
festival at Winchester, where, as the said king was sitting at the table, as 
his cup-bearer was carrying to the table a royal beaker full of wine, he struck 
one foot against the floor of the house, but recovering himself with the other 
foot, he escaped falling. When Earl Godwine saw this, as he was sitting accord- 
ing tocustom by the king at dinner, he said, ‘This brother brought help to 
his brother.’ On this the king ironically answered him, ‘My brother might 
now help me, if it had not been for the treachery of Godwine.’ Then Godwine, 
who had betrayed the king’s brother, being much distressed at the king’s 
answer, replied, ‘I know, O King,’ said he, ‘I know that you suspect me of 
the death of your brother Alfred; but may God, who is true and righteous, 
not let this morsel of bread which I hold pass my throat without choking me, 
if your brother ever underwent death or hurt of his body through me or by 
my device.” When he had said this, the king blessed the morsel, which 
Godwine put in his mouth, and, conscious of his guilt, was choked and died. 
When the king saw him dead and pale, ‘ Drag out,’ said he, ‘ this dog, and 
bury him in the highway, for he is unworthy to have Christian burial.’ When 
his sons, who were present, saw that, they dragged out their father from the 


table, and buried him in the old minster of that city, the king knowing 
nothing at all about it.” 


(1) It may be found in Percy’s Reliques. 
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Now the whole Norman account of Godwine is in itself one of the 
best specimens of the growth of legend, the particular course taken by 
invention being in this case dictated by political enmity. This whole 
romance of the death of Godwine, which William of Malmesbury 
gives in an intermediate shape, has gathered round the simple fact 
that the earl fell down in a fit while at dinner with the king and 
died four days after. But I am now concerned with it only as 
showing that the story of “brother helps brother” was a current 
one, ready to be fitted into any place which it would at all suit. 
Roger, who gives it in the legend of Godwine, does not bring it into 
the legend of Aithelstan, and William, who gives it in the legend of 
Atthelstan, does not give it in the legend of Godwine. The seven 
years’ penance of Aithelstan again seems borrowed from the seven 
years’ penance said, with better likelihood of truth, to have been 
imposed by Dunstan on Eadgar for the seduction of Wulfthryth. 

We thus see what the elements of romance really are which have 
gathered round a very simple historical fact. I may add that chro- 
nology alone upsets the legend. The legend connects Eadwine’s 
death with an opposition to A®thelstan’s election to the crown. But 
/Ethelstan was chosen king in 925, while Eadwine was not drowned 
till 933. A seven years’ penance, again, dating from this last year, 
would reach to the end of A%thelstan’s reign, and would take in his 
most important actions. 

For my own part I hold, not only that the details of the exposure 
of Eadwine and of the punishment of the cup-bearer are altogether 
unhistorical, which I suppose few people will deny, but that there is 
no evidence at all to connect Ethelstan in any way with the death of 
his brother. But if any one chooses to accept the statement of Simeon 
as historical, all that I have said will equally apply. The legendary 
details will have grown in exactly the same way round an historical 
kernel, just like the legendary details of the death of Godwine. 

The second story which I have chosen as an illustration of the 
romantic element in what passes for our early history is one which I 
imagine to be more commonly known than that of the death of 
Eadwine, namely, the legend of Eadgar and his wife A‘lfthryth, 
commonly Latinised into Elfrida. This I cannot do better than 
introduce with the comments made on it by Lord Macaulay in the 
preface to the “ Lays of Ancient Rome.” 


‘“‘« History,’ says Hume, with the utmost gravity, ‘has preserved some 
instances of Edgar’s amours, from which, as from a specimen, we may form 
a conjecture of the rest.’ He then tells very agreeably the stories of Elfleda 
and Elfrida; two stories which have a most suspicious air of romance, and 
which greatly resemble, in their general character, some of the legends of early 
Rome. He cites, as his authority for these two tales, the chronicle of William 
of Malmesbury, who lived in the time of King Stephen. The great majority of 
revellers suppose that the device by which Elfleda was substituted for her young 
mistress, the artifice by which Athelwold obtained the hand of Elfrida, the 
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detection of that artifice, the hunting party, and the vengeance of the amorous 
king, are things about which there is no more doubt than about the execution of 
Anne Boleyn, or the slitting of Sir John Coventry’s nose. But when we turn 
to William of Malmesbury, we find that Hume, in his eagerness to relate these 
pleasant fables, has overlooked one very important circumstance. William 
does indeed tell both the stories; but he gives distinct notice that he does 
not warrant their truth, and that they rest on no better authority than that 
of ballads. Such is the way in which these two well-known tales have 
been handed down. ‘They originally appeared in a poetical form. They 
found their way from ballads into an old chronicle. The ballads perished ; 
the chronicle remained. A great historian, some centuries after the ballads 
had been altogether forgotten, consulted the chronicle. He was struck by the 
lively colouring of these ancient fictions ; he transferred them to his pages ; 
and thus we find inserted, as unquestionable facts, in a narrative which is likely 
to last as long as the English tongue, the inventions of some minstrel whose 
works were probably never committed to writing, whose name is buried in 
oblivion, and whose dialect has become obsolete.” 


A professed student of early English history may be a little amused 
at finding the work of William of Malmesbury called a “ chronicle,” 
and at finding David Hume spoken of as “a great historian.” ‘Low 
as I rate the confused and rambling narrative of William, he at least 
stands out here in honourable contrast to Hume. The monk of 
Malmesbury had some notion of the difference between truth and 
falsehood, between history and legend; the Scotch philosopher, it 
seems, had absolutely none. But the process by which legend gets 
transmuted into apparent history could not have been better described 
than it is by Lord Macaulay, and he could not have found better 
instances to illustrate his position. But it is needful to go a little 
further into the matter than Lord Macaulay has done. The story, as 
told by William of Malmesbury, is not the only form of the legend, 
and I do not think that it is the oldest form. It bears signs of being 
improved from another still extant version. It is improved at once 
by the doing away of one or two manifest contradictions, and by the 
introduction of one or two incidents which are not found in the earlier 
version ; and which, if they increase the criminal horrors of the story, 
certainly add to its poetical effect. But let us first see what the 
history is. In the English Chronicles we read, under the year 965'— 


‘* This year Eadgar King took 2lfthryth to him to Queen. She was Ordgar 
Ealdorman’s daughter.” 


Florence of Worcester, the best of our Latin writers, the discreet 
and careful translator and harmonist of the English Chronicles, tells 
us one more circumstance about Ailfthryth. She was the widow of 
AKthelwold, Ealdorman of the East Angles. 


“Rex Anglorum pacificus Eadgarus Ordgari Ducis Domnanie filiam, Elf- 


thrytham nomine, post mortem viri sui Zthelwoldi, gloriosi Ducis Orientalium 
Anglorum, in matrimonium accepit.” 





(1) Florence makes it 964. This difference of a year, owing to imperfect calculations, 
is very common. 
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Henry of Huntingdon, who so often preserves older traditions, is 
silent. 

Thus far, and it is as far as certain history goes, there is not the 
slightest shadow of crime or scandal thrown upon the matter. The 
king, himself a widower, marries the daughter of one of his chief 
nobles, the widow of another. We know, indeed, that the character 
of neither husband nor wife was altogether spotless. Eadgar, the 
lover of the nun’ Wulfthryth, was not absolutely perfect in his rela- 
tions with women, and Ailfthryth afterwards incurred a suspicion, 
amounting almost to certainty, of being concerned in the death of her 
stepson Eadward.’ But, as far as their marriage goes, there is 
nothing at all in the recorded history to make us look on the trans- 
action as being otherwise than regular and honourable. Yet the 
mere fact of scandalous stories arising, if it does not exactly prove 
anything, at least awakens our suspicions. And, in this case, there 
is something like internal evidence for some small part of the legend. 
Let us, then, examine its different versions in detail, beginning with 
the familiar story as told by William of Malmesbury. 

Eadgar, according to this legend, hears of the beauty of Ordgar’s 
daughter, and thinks of marrying her. But he first sends his confi- 
dential favourite Aithelwold to see whether report spoke truly of 
her. Athelwold goes to her father’s house, falls in love himself, and 
marries her, persuading the king that she is unworthy of a royal 
alliance. After a while Eadgar hears of the deception, and proposes 
a visit to Athelwold. thelwold, in his alarm, tells his wife how 
he obtained her, and begs her to disguise her beauty from the king. 
Instead of so doing, she adorns herself to the utmost of her power. 
Eadgar becomes enamoured, and kills Aithelwold at a hunting-party. 
He turns round to /&thelwold’s natural son, who was present, and 
asks how he liked such a quarry. The youth answers that what- 
ever pleased the king pleased him. Eadgar takes him into his special 
favour, and marries the widow Ailfthryth. 

But the story, as told by Geoffrey Gaimar and in the chronicle 
known as that of Bromton, is widely different. It is not only told 
with much greater detail, but it contradicts the other version in some 
of the essential parts of the story. Down to the marriage of A‘thel- 
wold and Atlfthryth there is no substantial difference. But at that 
point the stories part company. Ladgar’s visit to Aithelwold does 


(1) It is not perfectly clear whether Wulfthryth was a professed nun, but at any rate 
the sanctity of the cloister was invaded. 

{2) Give a dog a bad name and hang him. When #lfthryth’s character was damaged 
in one way, it was easy to make stories to her discredit in other ways. . There is a wild 
fable in the Historia Eliensis, about her and Brihtnoth, Abbot of Ely, in which she is first 
described asa witch, and then made to play the part of Zuleikha to the Abbot’s Joseph. 
Of course such changes are made as were needed to adapt the story to the case of a widow 
—for the tale is placed after the death of Eadgar—instead of that of a married woman. 
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not take place till after Ailfthryth has borne a son, whom the king 
holds at the font, and to whom he gives his own name, but without 
having seen his mother. Aithelwold purposely asks the king to 
become godfather to the child, in order that he might thereby contract 
a spiritual affinity with the mother. Aithelwold is thus put more at 
his ease as to any possible designs on the part of the king either on 
the virtue of Alfthryth or. on his own life. Then comes the story of 
the visit, essentially the same as in William, only told, by Bromton 
at least, with much greater detail, and with a fervid description of 
the ‘growth of Eadgar’s passion: Eadgar then considers how he 
may get rid of Aithelwold by craft. He holds a meeting of his 
“parliament ” at Salisbury, and, as the Danes had lately invaded 
Yorkshire, it is determined to send Aithelwold to the defence of the 
country. He is met on the road in Werwell Forest by armed men— 
whether sent by Eadgar or not, neither Geoffrey nor Bromton ventures 
to decide—who kill him. LEadgar marries the widow, contrary to 
the canon law, which forbade marriage with the parent of a godchild. 
For this he is rebuked by Saint Dunstan, who pronounces the marriage 
to be mere adultery, and requires Eadgar to separate from his wife. 
So great, however, is his love for her, that he can never bring him- 
self to do so. 

Let us compare these two stories. The latter, I may remark, 
though improbable, is just possible, and I suspect that it contains one 
little germ of truth which explains how the whole story arose. The 
main improbability lies in the utter misconception of Athelwold’s 
position, which, however, would not necessarily involve the falsehood 
of the rest of the story. Aithelwold was the son of Aithelstan, the 
reigning Ealdorman of the East Angles, and was associated with 
his father in that dignity, one short only of royalty. In the 
story he is represented as a needy adventurer, glad to marry the 
daughter of the rich Ordgar, and when married, he lives in Devon- 
shire, with or near his father-in-law.’ The deception and the visit 
are of course just possible, though we may safely set them aside as 
mere romance. But the birth of the child to whom the king is god- 
father, the essential point of difference between this version and the 
other, is much more likely to contain a germ of truth. That the 
marriage of Eadgar and A‘lfthryth was in some way uncanonical, and 
brought husband and wife under Dunstan’s rebuke, is perfectly pro- 
bable, and it is not the sort of thing which a mere minstrel would 
invent. On the other hand it might be thought that we have here 


(1) Neither Geoffrey Gaimar nor William of Malmesbury makes any allusion to Aithel- 
wold being Ealdorman of the East-Angles. Bromton makeshim both the king’s secretary 
and Ealdorman of the East-Angles, and makes him talk of himself as a poor man to. 
whom a rich marriage was desirable. Of course the original legend knew nothing of his 
dignity, but Bromton put in the title of Ealdorman without thinking of the contradiction. 
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some confusion between /ilfthryth and Wulfthryth, and that the 
legend maker was thinking of the penance imposed on Eadgar by 
Dunstan for the sacrilegious abduction of a consecrated virgin. But 
I think we shall find that in this breach of canonical rule we have the 
real germ of truth in the story. The way in which the tale goes on 
is very remarkable. The narrator clearly has the story of David and 
Uriah in his head, and to make the parallel complete, he ought to kill 
JEthelwold by the sword of the Danes. But he stops short in a most 
lame and impotent way, killing him on the road to-his new govern- 
ment, and not venturing to say whether those who killed him were 
the king’s agents or not. It strikes me that a piece of genuine 
history or tradition stood in the way of the original romancer. Let 
us suppose that Aithelwold really was murdered by some unknown 
persons, and that Eadgar married the widow in breach of some 
canonical restriction,’ and we have the germ round which the whole 
story grew. By a supposition of this kind we get at the origin of 
the legend, which otherwise is puzzling. If there were nothing 
remarkable about the marriage, whence all this talk about it? If 
Ethelwold died a violent death, and if the marriage was uncanonical, 
though there would be no proof at all of any criminality on the 
part of Eadgar and Ailfthryth beyond the mere breach of the canon 
law, there would be quite enough to set slanderous tongues on 
imagining moral aggravations of their formal offence. 

If so, we have, just as in the case of Eadwine, a germ of truth 
round which a certain portion of fabulous matter has gathered. It 
is almost necessary to suppose something of the kind to account for 
the existence of the legend at all. In the case of Eadwine, the 
manner of his death, as recorded in the Chronicles, suggested the 
tale of his exposure; but in the simple record of the marriage of 
Eadgar and Atlfthryth, there is nothing to suggest any one feature 
of the tale. I think, then, that we may assume a violent death of 
AXthelwold, and an uncanonical remarriage of his widow, as almost 
certain. To this germ of truth the first romantic narrative added 
the story of the deception of Eadgar by Aithelwold, and the visit of 
the king to #lfthryth. The next stage took a much greater liberty 
with the facts. The story now probably got into other hands. The 
tale in Bromton has an ecclesiastical tone about it: it turns on a 
breach of canonical rule, and one object of it is to set forth the holy 
courage of Dunstan in rebuking a royal offender. As a mere story, 
it is but a lame one; Athelwold is killed somehow, but the tale- 

(1) It would be simpler and more natural to suppose a marriage entered into with in- 
decent haste after the death of the first husband. But there is reason to believe that 
two or three years passed between the death of Awthelwold and the marriage of his 
widow. Up to 962 Athelwold signs charters in company with his father A‘thelstan ; in 


that year he ceases to do so, and his brother A‘thelwine takes his place. It is therefore 
almost certain that Aithelwold died in 962. 
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teller does not know exactly how: he suspects the king, but he does 
not venture directly to accuse him. This is a state of mind which in 
an historian is often highly praiseworthy, but it is not one suited to 
produce any very effective romantic narrative. The tale now fell into 
the hands of some one who did not care about the credit of Saint 
Dunstan, and who was not thinking of David and Uriah. It mani- 
festly was far more effective to make Eadgar kill Athelwold with 
his own hand. There are many stories of people being killed at 
hunting-parties, and, indeed, a hunting-party is brought in among 
the details given by Bromton, though nobody is killed at it. The 
murder at the hunting-party was thus suggested. But this was not 
all. The story of Kambysés and Préxaspés in Herodotus stood 
ready to be worked in. I do not mean either that the English 
minstrel had read Herodotus, or that he knew anything about 
Préxaspés from any other source. I only mean that a tale, forming 
part of the common fund of romantic tales, which the informants of 
Herodotus had ages before shaped into one form, was now shaped 
into one slightly different. In Herodotus the tyrant shoots the son, 
and calls on the father to admire his archery. In the legend of 
Eadgar, father and son necessarily change places. Now that the 
tale had reached the dignity of an unmistakable murder, the mere 
breach of canonical order was left out, or became quite secondary. 
But the new version borrowed one important feature from the old. 
The son of Athelwold, whom Eadgar afterwards loved so dearly, 
was surely, in the first form of this second version, the young Eadgar, 
the son of A¢lfthryth, the king’s own godson and stepson. Lastly, 
William of Malmesbury, or those whom he immediately followed, saw 
the absurdity of bringing in a son of AZlfthryth’s of an age to speak 
and act. They therefore made the youth, not a son of z lfthryth, 
but a bastard of AEthelwold by some unknown mother. The story 
of the birth of young Eadgar, and of the spiritual affinity between 
his mother and the king, was now simply in the way, and, not being 
very capable of poetical treatment, it was left out altogether. In 
short, while the first version of the legend still retains a certain kernel 
of truth, the second is simply fabulous throughout. New imaginary 
incidents have been introduced, and the little truth which remained 
has been turned out to make way for them. 

One or two features may be noticed in both versions which illustrate 
the feelings of the time, or possibly point to a traditional conception 
of the personal character of Eadgar. Athelwold’s delight in his 
fancied security when he has succeeded in placing the bar of spiritual 
affinity between the king and his wife, points to an age, or to a 
character, which looked on the breach of a petty canonical restriction 
as a greater crime than adultery or murder. Till that point is 
secured, he feels no security that Eadgar will not seduce his wife, or 
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murder him for her sake. But he thinks that he will most likely 
have a scruple about either seducing or marrying the mother of his 
godson. On the other hand, in neither version does Eadgar, enamoured 
as he is—and Bromton’s version helps us to all the details of an extrava- 
gant passion—make any attempt to corrupt the virtue of lfthryth 
while she is the wife of Aithelwold. His first thought seems to be, 
not to make /Elfthryth his mistress, but to get rid of Aithelwold and 
marry his widow. Eadgar is, in short, set before us as a character 
something like Henry VIII., as one who feels more scruple at 
adultery than he feels at murder, and who is expected to feel more 
scruple at an uncanonical marriage than he feels at adultery. That is 
to say, a breach of Divine law is more serious in his eyes than a breach 
of natural justice, and a breach of human law is more serious than a 
breach of Divine law. We have no reason to say that such was the real 
character of Eadgar, but it was a very natural caricature for enemies 
to draw of a prince who was so zealous in enforcing the observ- 
ance of canonical restrictions. It would have been a great triumph 
to represent the great champion of clerical celibacy as a murderer 
and adulterer, after the pattern of David. But it was a still greater 
triumph to describe him, either in fiction or in real history, as him- 
self breaking a canonical restriction of the same class as that which 
he was foremost in imposing on others. 

Such are the two legends which I have chosen out of many others 
to illustrate the nature, origin, and growth of romantic fiction. Each 
of them has its special value for my purpose. In the story of 
Eadwine we see how the fiction was suggested by the real history 
as we find it recorded. In the story of Ailfthryth, we see how the 
germ of truth, which the recorded history has omitted to preserve, 
is to be found by internal evidence in the details of the legend itself. 
The story of /Elfthryth also, being happily preserved in two quite 
distinct versions, helps us to trace out in a more distinct way how tales 
of this sort grew, how each stage brought in fresh imaginary details, 
and still further concealed the truth which lay at the kernel. It is 
also a good illustration of the great law of testing two contradictory 
stories. If, supposing A to be true, we can account for the origin of 
B, while, supposing B to be true, we cannot account for the origin 
of A, we have found an argument almost approaching to certainty 
in favour of the truth of A. This rule applies equally to real and 
to fictitious narratives. When it is applied to two statements, each 
claiming to be historical, it determines A to be the true account, and 
B to be pseudo-historical. When it is applied to two romantic state- 
ments, it does not indeed prove that A is historically true, but it 
proves that it possesses a kind of relative truth. It shows that it is 
an older form of the fiction than B, and one therefore likely to depart 
less widely from historical truth. 

One small matter of detail may still be mentioned. There is a confu- 

VOL. IV. Uv 
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sion in the geography of both versions of the tale of Ailfthryth. Gaimar 
mentions no place for the murder of A.thelwold, just as he does not give 
him the title of Ealdorman. He is killed on his way to York, and that 
is all. Bromton makes him set out from Salisbury to York and get killed, 
seemingly after one or two days’ journey, in Werwell Forest. (‘Versus 
custodiam illam [ Eboraci_| se disponens, et per dietas suas incedens, in 
forest de Werwelle,” &c.) Now, as Werwell is in Hampshire, it 
could not be a day or two’s journey on the road from Salisbury to 
York. The printed text of William of Malmesbury has simply 
“‘Werewelle ;” but some of his manuscripts read, “ Werewelle, que 
vocatur Harewode.”’ Now, Harewood forest in Yorkshire is certainly 
not the same as Werwell in Hampshire. There were doubtless two 
stories. Those who made Aithelwold be killed by unknown persons 
on the road to York, if they named any place, named Harewood ; 
those who made Eadgar kill him with his own hand, named Werwell 
as the scene of the murder. Gaimar and the printed text of William 
are both consistent. But Bromton and some of William’s transcribers 
confound the two accounts. Bromton (so to call him), though he 
chose to adhere to Gaimar’s version, wrote later than William ; and 
both in this, and in his awkward and contradictory description of 
JAthelwold, he has brought in details from the other version which 
are inconsistent with the story which in the main he preferred. 


Having thus, as I hope, done enough to set forth and illustrate the 
nature of what I call the romantic element in our early history, I will 
now argue backward from the better known to the less known, and 
endeavour to set forth the nature of what I distinguish from it as the 
mythical element. In a mythical narrative, as it appears to me, 
we may fairly expect to find the same sort of elements of truth 
which we find in the romantic narrative, though we are not able to 
test the mythical narratives in the same convincing way. A mythical 
narrative, as I hold, stands to genuine tradition in the same relation 
in which a romantic narrative stands to recorded history. If out of 
such a mythical narrative we succeed in disentangling the clement of 
genuine tradition, we reach something which I hold to be essentially 
of the same nature as recorded history, though infinitely inferior in 
degree. 

By mythical stories, then, as distinguished from romantic stories, I 
understand tales in which, as placed before the beginnings of recorded 
history, we cannot fix the respective amounts of truth and falsehood 
from direct evidence. In examining such stories as those with which 
we have just been dealing, we are in a position to affirm some facts 
and to deny others, with as full confidence as we can affirm and deny 
anything which does not come within the range of our own personal 
knowledge. Much may be left doubtful, which we do not venture 
positively either to assert or to deny ; but the state of historical cer- 
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tainty, the possibility of confident assertion and confident denial, is 
matter of constant occurrence. That Eadgar married A\thelwold’s 
widow, we may positively assert ; that Eadgar slew Athelwold with 
his own hand, we may positively deny. That A!thelwold met with 
a violent death, that Eadgar was godfather to a son of Aithelwold by 
tlfthryth, are assertions which are highly probable, all but certain, 
but still assertions which we do not make with perfect confidence. We 
know the value of the evidence, internal and external, for every part of 
the story. When we come to a mythical tale, a tale whose scene is 
laid in a time of which we have no recorded history, we cannot test 
its component elements in the same way. On the mere strength of the 
tale itself we may often positively deny, but we can never positively 
affirm. The furthest point that we can reach is that the internal 
evidence for some statements renders them highly probable ; but we 
cannot get beyond such probability, unless the mythical statement is 
confirmed by external evidence of some sort or other. For it must be 
remembered that external evidence is often to be had, even for times 
before written history. I mean evidence of the antiquarian class 
in its various forms, buildings, barrows, sepulchral remains, philo- 
logical evidence derived from language and local nomenclature. All 
this is just as much direct evidence as the statements of chronicles 
and charters,’ and, compared with that class of evidence, it has some 
advantages and some disadvantages. Written evidence may, after 
all, not be trustworthy ; the author may have been misinformed, or 
he may have wilfully perverted the truth ; or, again, he may be both 
honest and well-informed, but we may misinterpret his testimony. In 
the case of antiquarian evidence, this latter source of error is greatly 
increased, while the former one is absolutely removed. We are more 
liable to misunderstand the evidence supplied by a sepulchral barrow 
than we are to misunderstand the evidence supplied by a written 
document; but then the written document may err or may lie, the 
sepulchral barrow can neither err nor lie. In inquiries of this kind we 
must be constantly on our guard against our own misinterpretations, 
but we need stand in no fear of error or deception on the part of 
our informants. Or, again, what is an age of recorded history for one 
nation, is an age before recorded history for another ; so that casual 
allusions in writers of other nations may also be taken as conclusive 
external evidence. The two or three references in Greek writers to 
the mythical period of Roman history, the two or three references in 
Byzantine writers to the mythical period of English history, so far 
as they fall in with the mythical tales, form corroborative evidence 
for those tales. But without such corroborative evidence of one or 
other of these kinds, no statement during mythical times can get 


(1) Coins and inscriptions, of course, are strictly written documents, differing from 
chronicles and charters only in; their material. In fact, they go some way to combine 
the advantages of both species of evidence. 
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beyond probability. The distinct, probable, and uncontradicted state- 
ment of a contemporary chronicle we accept as certain truth ; but a 
statement, however distinct, probable, and uncontradicted, relating to 
times before recorded history, we do not accept as more than probable 
unless it be confirmed by some evidence of another kind. 

The point, then, at which I part company with Mr. Grote is this: 
Mr. Grote has done excellent service by utterly upsetting the old 
pragmatising way of dealing with mythical stories. No one can any 
longer venture, as so many have done from Thucydides onwards, to 
take a poetical tale, to strip it of its impossible elements, to turn it 
by an arbitrary process into something which may have happened, 
and then, without any further evidence, to give it out as something 
which did happen. That Achilleus killed Hektér by the personal 
help of Athéné, we all agree in disbelieving ; but to leave Athéné 
out, and to give it forth as an historical fact that Achilleus killed 
Hektér without the help of Athéné, is utterly unphilosophical. One 
statement is impossible, the other is perfectly possible ; but there is 
no more evidence for one than for the other. Thus far I heartily go 
along with Mr. Grote; but I cannot go on with him to say that every 
attempt to extract truth, or even probability, from mythical stories is 
only time thrown way. I believe that by other processes, the processes 
at which I have already hinted, a good deal may be recovered which 
is highly probable, something which is all but certain. I am led to 
this belief by an argument from analogy. I argue from the known 
to the unknown ; I employ our knowledge of the way in which we 
know that romantic stories were formed, to help us to the way in 
which it is probable that the mythical stories were formed. 

We have seen ‘then that the makers of romantic legends did not 
purely and wholly invent. There is a kernel of truth at the bottom 
of their stories. A real action of a real perscn is distorted, exagge- 
rated, encrusted with all kinds of fictitious details, sometimes trans- 
ferred to a wrong person or to a wrong time or place ; but we see that 
a real action of a real person did form the ground-work after all. 
The Charlemagne of romance departs so utterly from the Karl of 
history that we seem to be dealing with two different persons. The 
actions of Charlemagne are, for the most part, purely imaginary, 
and, when they are grounded on any real actions of Karl, those 
actions are so perverted as to seem hardly the same. The character 
of Charlemagne is not the character of the historical Karl; the 
person of Charlemagne is made up by taking Karl as the ground- 
work, and throwing in all kinds of elements earlier and later. His 
very nationality is mistaken ; the greatest of Germans has become the 
national hero of a people who in his age had no national speech or 
national being, and whose land he knew only as a province of his 
German kingdom. Still, even in the legend of Charlemagne, there 
is a groundwork of real history. It preserves a memory of the time 
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when a single Emperor reigned over all Western Europe. Here 
is a fact which we should hardly have guessed from later history, 
but which the legend of Charlemagne preserves no less than the 
history of Karl. Again, some of the utterly fabulous exploits of 
Charlemagne, though they have no groundwork in the history of 
Karl, have a groundwork in the history of other people. The ally 
of Haroun, the political lover of Eiréné, never led his armies against 
Jerusalem or Constantinople. But later heroes did; and the fact 
that the legends carry Charlemagne to Constantinople and Jerusalem 
would of itself almost be enough to prove the reality of some expedi- 
tions to those cities. When a crusade was the type of heroism, 
when Charlemagne was the type of a hero, it was assumed that so 
great a hero must have gone on a crusade, and a crusade was accord- 
ingly invented for him. But such an invention could have been 
made only in an age to which real crusades were familiar; it is 
therefore in itself a witness to the historical truth of some crusades, 
though not of the particular crusade spoken of. Again, though 
doubtless many of the minor actors in the legend are purely fictitious, 
some are not. Roland is such a pure hero of romance that we might 
easily fancy that he never existed. But two lines of Eginhard preserve 
to us the fact that Roland was a real man, and that his famous 
legendary death is a very easy perversion of his historical death. 
He did die in Pyrenean warfare, though in warfare not against 
Saracens, but against Gascons.' Now it seems to me that legends 
of this sort, which we can test by real history, give us a key to the 
amount of truth likely to be found in those legends which we cannot 
test in the same way. Arguing from the known to the unknown, 
I should expect to find about the same amount of truth in the legend 
of the Trojan war which I find in the legend of Charlemagne. The 
legend of Charlemagne, amidst infinite perversions, preserves a 
certain groundwork of real history. I should expect to find in the 
legend of Agamemnén a similar groundwork of real history. There 
is of course the all-important difference, that we can test the one 
story, and that we cannot test the other, by the certain evidence 
of contemporary documents. This gives us certainty in one case, while 
we cannot get beyond high probability in the other. But, pursuing 
the analogy, let us see what amount of probability there is in the 
Trojan story. . Later Grecian history would never lead us to believe 
that there had once been a single dynasty reigning, if not as sove- 
reigns at least as suzerains, over a large portion of insular and 
peninsular Greece. But later medixval history would never lead 
us to believe that there had once been a Latin or Teutonic Emperor 


(1) Eginhard, vita Karoli. c. 9. “ In quo proelio Eggihardus regice mens preepositus, 
Anselmus comes palatii, et Hruodlandus Brittannici limitis prefectus, cum aliis com- 
pluribus interficiuntur.” This is, I believe, the whole of the authentic history .of 
Roland. 
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whose dominions stretched from the Eider to the Ebro. But we know 
that the Carolingian legend is thus far confirmed by history ; there 
is therefore no d priori objection to the analogous features of the 
Pelopidean legend. The truth is that the idea of such an extensive 
dominion would not have occurred to a later romancer, unless some 
real history or tradition had suggested it to him. So again, without 
some such groundwork of history or tradition, no one would have fixed 
upon Mykéné, a place utterly insignificant in later history, as the 
capital of this extensive empire. The romances have transferred 
the capital of Karl from Aachen to Paris; had it really been Paris, 
no one would have transferred it to Aachen. To have quartered 
the Bretwalda of Hellas at Argos or Sparta would have been the 
natural course of perversion. To quarter him at Mykéné could have 
been done only under the influence of a genuine tradition. And that 
tradition again is confirmed by those striking antiquarian remains, 
which show by indisputable evidence that Mykéné really was in 
early times a far more important city than it appears in later history. 
Whether Agamemnén be a real man or not, the combination of 
internal and external evidence leads us to set down the Pelopidean 
dynasty at Mykéné as an established fact. Again, one can hardly 
doubt that the war of Troy is a mythical version of some part or other 
of the warfare which gradually Hellenised the north-west coast of 
Asia. The warfare of Agamemnon in the Troad may be as imaginary 
as the warfare of Karl at Jerusalem, because, if Agamemnon was 
a great traditional name, legend-makers would, at a time when 
Grecian imagination was filled by schemes of conquest in Asia, be 
as sure to carry him thither’ as Karl was sure to be carried to 
Jerusalem. But a false crusade implies a real crusade, and mythical 
warfare in the Troad points to that real warfare there which we 
know, from the results of the case, must have taken place. The 
Greek chief who conquered Lesbos may, or may not, have been 
named Achilleus ; but some Greek chief must have conquered Lesbos ; 
and, with the example of a real Roland before our eyes, we may 
be inclined to say that the chances are stronger that he was named 
Achilleus, than that he was not. I could mention many other portions 
of the Trojan story which seem to me to have such a measure of 
evidence, internal or external, as to enable us to set them down as, 
if not certain, at least probable in a very high degree. But I hope 
to discuss the matter more at length in another work; at present I 
have only referred to the main outline of one of the most familiar 
of mythical narratives in order to show the sort of amount and 
kind of truth which we are likely to find in any mythical narrative. 

The truth, as it appears to me, is, in short, that the difference 
between romantic and mythical narratives, as I defined them at 
starting, is simply a difference in our knowledge of them, not a 
difference in the character of the tales themselves. We can test 
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the one class in detail, and we cannot so test the other; but each 
class seems really to consist of exactly the same elements. In both 
alike there is an element of truth and an element of imagination. 
A romantic narrative we can commonly compare with an historical 
narrative of the same event, and we can thereby disentangle the 
several elements of which it is made up. So, in dealing with a 
mythical narrative, if we can, by any sort of evidence, external or 
internal, distinguish the element of genuine tradition from the 
poetical or imaginative element, we are doing what is virtually 
the same thing. We are too often apt to confound these two 
elements in a mythical story, and to forget that tradition is really 
a means of information essentially of the same kind as history. 
Each alike intends or professes to hand down a true statement of 
facts, only one works with a very imperfect, the other with a much 
more perfect instrument. History, in short, is written tradition, 
and tradition is oral history. History and tradition, as having the 
same object, the preservation of a true account of past times, form 
one class as opposed to mere poetical or romantic tales, to which 
the truth or falsehood of statements is indifferent. The difference 
between such tales and either history or tradition is a difference of 
kind, while the difference between history and tradition themselves 
is only a difference of degree. Tradition has the same objects as 
history, but it is a much rader instrument for attaining those objects. 
It is far more open to corruption, both accidental and wilful; it is 
far more liable to be confounded with mythical or romantic additions. 
In many cases it exists only in combination with such additions, and 
has to be disentangled from them how it can, while history commonly 
exists in an independent and parallel shape. It is therefore by no 
means so easy to get at genuine tradition as to get at genuine 
histofy, and, when we have got at it, it is by no means worthy of 
the same undoubting acceptance. In short, its inferiority in degree 
as compared with history is almost infinite; all that I assert is the 
absolute identity in kind of the two sources of information. The 
oral statement of an eyewitness is as trustworthy as his written 
statement; the only difference is that the oral statement is much 
more likely to be corrupted by the various mouths through which 
it afterwards passes. But such a statement, however much cor- 
rupted, still differs in kind from the mere romantic tale. The dis- 
tinction was observed long ago by Herodotus, who remarks on the 
wide differences as to certain points in the half-mythical history of 
Peloponnésos, as told in the songs of the poets and in the native 
traditions of Sparta.’ 

To get then at genuine tradition is a difficult matter; and the 
genuine tradition, when got at, is only a very imperfect form of 
history. Still I maintain that it is an imperfect form of history, 


(1) Herod., vi. 52. Aanedatpoveor yap, dporoyéovrec oddevi moinry, Aéyouct, wk. 7. Xr. 
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and that, as such, it is entitled to a certain measure of respect. But 
to entitle it to such respect, it must be genuine tradition. It must 
not be a romantic legend cut down into prose. It must not be later 
inference or invention or imitation. For instance, I look on the 
War of Thebes, the War of Troy, the Dorian Migration, as all pieces 
of genuine tradition, as far as concerns the essence of the story, 
however mythical every detail may be. The first of the three is cast 
so far back into mythical darkness that we cannot accept a single detail, 
so far back that for the main story there is only the faintest shadow 
of probability. In the War of Troy, we can discern the historical 
event of which the story is a legendary representation ; and we here 
and there meet with details which are capable of such an amount of 
corroboration of one kind or another as to clothe them with a high 
degree of probability. The Dorian Migration is all but historical, 
and the most sceptical historians admit the main story as true. 
Doubtless in all three the mythical or romantic element is very 
strong; but then that element lives on to a much later stage of 
Grecian history, and is by no means wanting even in the narrative 
of the Persian War.' On the other hand, tales about Kekrops 
coming from Egypt are not traditions, or even myths, but inferences 
from a theory. The legend of Aineias coming into Italy is, as far 
as we can see, a bit of genuine tradition ; that is, there seems no ground 
for supposing it to be mere inference or invention. But it must be an 
inaccurate tradition, because it contradicts another tradition which has 
strong corroborative evidence.” But the catalogue of Alban kings in 
Livy is pure invention. It is made up to cover over a chronological 
difficulty which showed itself when men began to affix dates to the 
legends. The elder story made Aineias the father or grandfather 
of Romulus. But when the fall of Troy got a date, and when the 
foundation of Rome got a date, it was seen that the founder of 
Rome could not, according to the received chronology, be the son 
or grandson of a fugitive from Troy. A series of names was 
therefore invented to fill up the gap. So the whole series of Attic 
legends is full of mere invention of this kind. So again, while 
the Trojan origin of Rome is apparently a genuine tradition, the 
Trojan origin of Briton and Frank is mere imitative invention. 
A Trojan descent was the right thing for a distinguished nation, 
and it was invented accordingly, just as pedigree-mongers nowadays 
invent pedigrees—Norman, Welsh, or Scotch, according to taste, 
Human nature and human vanity are the same in all times and 

(1) See Cox’s Tale of the Great Persian War, p. 112. 

(2) I refer to the passages in Homer which distinctly speak of an Ainciad dynasty 
a8 reigning in the Troad, and which have been often quoted to show that a dynasty 
descended, or claiming to be descended, from Aineias, was actually reigning there in the 


time of the poet. To me this inference seems as certain as any mere inference can be. 
See Iliad, xx. 307. Cf. Hymn to Aphrodité, 197, 198. 
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places; and rubbish of this sort, however ancient, must be carefully 
distinguished from those genuine traditions which are an inferior 
form of history. 

Again, I must here repeat a remark with which I started, namely, 
that I draw a much wider distinction than the Comparative Mytholo- 
gists seem disposed to allow between theological and historical myths. 
Legends of the gods and legends of the heroes undoubtedly run into 
one another in such a way that it is not always easy to draw an 
accurate line between them. Still the two things are essentially 
distinct. Tales about Zeus and Woden and tales about Achilleus and 
Hengest seem to me to be altogether different in kind. The former 
class are theological, physical, what we please, anything but historical. 
The latter have at least the form of history, and it is at least worth 
inquiring in each case whether they contain any measure of its 
substance. The doctrines of all religions must largely take the form 
of facts ; but purely theological facts, true or false, do not come within 
the range of history, and are seldom capable of historical proof or 
disproof. That Zeus deposed his father Kronos, that Loki procured 
the death of Balder, are propositions altogether beyond the range of 
history ; their examination belongs to another science. But that 
Achilleus conquered Lesbos and Hypoplakian Thebes, that Hengest 
and Horsa founded the first English kingdom in Britain, are propo- 
sitions essentially of the same class as the propositions that Henry V. 
conquered at Agincourt and that Edward I. massacred the Welsh 
bards. Of these last propositions we know one to be true and the 
other to be false. The propositions about Achilleus and Hengest we 
cannot so undoubtingly accept or reject ; but the difference is not in 
the nature of the propositions themselves, but in the difference of our 
means of testing them. But the strictly theological propositions of 
either a true or a false religion we deal with in a different way. In 
the words of Scripture, we walk in the one case by faith (or its 
opposite), in the other case by sight. 

I have but little space left to illustrate, in the purely mythical 
history of England, the principles of mythical interpretation which 
I have been trying to lay down. But take, for instance, the story of 
Hengest. There is’an historical Eadgar and a romantic Eadgar, so 
is there a traditional Hengest and a mythical Hengest. The per- 
sonal existence of Hengest is doubtful; that is to say, it is doubtful 
whether the founder of the Kentish kingdom bore the name of 
Hengest. The name has a mythical air; but as men have been 
called Wolf and Bear and Lion, a man may also have been called 
Ilorse. The name may be merely a mythical expression of the 
national standard, or a chieftain may really have been called after 
the national standard. Hengest, again, is undoubtedly a mythical 
hero, and the different versions of his origin and exploits cannot be 
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made to agree. But it is possible, on the one hand, that a real con- 
queror of Kent may have become a hero of Teutonic minstrelsy, and 
may thus have gathered a mythical reputation round him ; it is pos- 
sible, on the other hand, that the conquest of Kent may have been 
mythically attributed to a favourite hero of legend. All this is 
utterly doubtful. But beyond this we get matter which we can 
much more positively accept and much more positively deny. That 
about the time when Hengest is said to have lived, certain Teutonic 
conquerors began—most undoubtedly not the first Teutonic incursions 
into Britain, possibly not the first Teutonic settlement in Britain, 
but the first pure and self-existent Teutonic kingdom, the first 
Teutonic settlement after the Roman power was withdrawn, the 
first Teutonic settlement which involved, whether by extirpation or 
assimilation, the utter driving out of the earlier British and Roman 
elements—all this is not indeed directly proved by contemporary 
evidence, but it is asserted by an evidently genuine tradition, and it 
is borne out by all the later phenomena of English history. The 
Chronicles give us a narrative which is, in the main, perfectly 
credible, and most of which is evidently genuine tradition—tradi- 
tion, it may be, assisted by some rude artificial helps to memory, 
such as have existed among many nations. The invitation of Vor- 
tigern looks as if it had come in from a Welsh source; but even 
here there is nothing incredible in the main tale itself; it only wants 
evidence. A British prince, like a Roman Emperor or an Abas- 
side Caliph, may have taken barbarian mercenaries into his pay ; 
they may have turned against him, and may have invited fresh hordes 
of their brethren. But the details of this story, as given in one version 
of the Chronicles, are certainly mythical, and though the main story 
itself is possible, yet I suspect that the whole tale is a bit of Welsh 
romance which has found its way into the English Chronicles. But 
what follows, namely the meagre details of the conquest of Kent, 
is surely genuine tradition, and it is, allowing perhaps for an artificial 
computation of years, as trustworthy as any tradition can be. The 
Chronicles confine the conquests of Hengest to Kent, and they give 
us nothing but what is credible and. probable. But in Nennius we 
begin to get mythical details which are unknown in the earlier 
version ; Hengest’s daughter,’ for instance, is now introduced, though 
her name of Rowena” is as yet unheard of. When we come to 


(1) Is it possible, however, that even in this wild story an element of truth may 
lurk? In most tales the stranger marries the daughter of the native prince; here the 
native prince marries the daughter of the stranger. Does this typify the probable fact 
that the English settlers, to a great extent at least, brought their women with them, 
that our settlement in Britain, in short, was a strictly national migration ? 

(2) It is amusing to find this purely fictitious name, which is nowhere found in real 
history, assumed by novelists and by writers in the Times as the typical name of an 
Englishwoman before the Norman Conquest. 
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Geoffrey of Monmouth we get a whole tissue of pure myth, working 
in all kinds of wonders and stereotyped fables, till there arises a 
mythical Hengest as different from the traditional Hengest as the 
romantic Charlemagne is from the historical Karl. 

Yet it is worth notice that, even among these tales, a bit of pro- 
bable history peeps out. Nennius, like our own Chronicles, confines 
Hengest himself to Kent; but he makes two chieftains of his house, 
Octha and Ebissa, conquer and settle far to the north, on the confines 
of the Picts. We find nothing of this in the Chronicles, nor is 
there any entry at all about the north of England till, in 547, 
the accession of Ida the Angle to the Northumbrian crown is 
recorded. It is the first recorded Northumbrian event, but it is 
recorded in a way which shows that Ida, though the founder of the 
subsequent Northumbrian kingdom, was not the first Teutonic settler 
in that part of Britain. This earlier settlement of Octha and Ebissa 
just fills up the gap, and fills it up in the most unsuspicious way. It 
appears again in a somewhat different but perfectly probable form in 
William of Malmesbury and Henry of Huntingdon. They make Ida 
the first king of the Northumbrians, the settlement having been origi- 
nally made by chiefs who took no higher title than that of ealdormen. 
And, if we can suppose a distinctively Saxon settlement in the 
north, before the ‘establishment of Ida and his Angles, one or two 
points in the later history of Northumberland would be cleared up. 
Hengest, indeed, and his followers, are not called Saxons, but Jutes ; 
but I suspect that the ethnical connexion between Jutes and Saxons 
was closer than that between either and the Angles. 

The mythical history of England, that, namely, which we have no 
direct means of testing, lasts down to the conversion of the English 
to Christianity, about one hundred and fifty years after the time 
assigned to Hengest. But I can call it mythical only in the sense that 
it does not, as far as we know, rest on contemporary written evidence. 
Some names and dates may be doubtful, but I have no doubt that the 
main story represents a genuine and trustworthy tradition, probably, as 
I before hinted, assisted by some means of artificial memory. The more 
the details of the story are examined by antiquarian and philological 
tests, the more clearly does the general truth of the narrative come 
out. No doubt we have here the great advantage that we are deal- 
ing with the very last stage of a mythical period, when the first 
twilight of proper history is beginning to dawn. We are dealing 
with a period analogous, not to the war of Thebes, or even to the war 
of Troy, but to the Dorian migration and the wars of Messéné. When 
I find that the boundary of my own parish and my own property 
coincides, after thirteen hundred years, with the boundary assigned 
by two independent inquirers,' following two distinct lines of inves- 


(1) Dr. Guest and the Rev. Francis Warre. 
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tigation, to the conquests of the West-Saxon Ceawlin in 577, I cannot 
say that I find myself inclined to the over-sceptical way of judging 
of these matters. 

Once more, in all these inquiries, our one object is truth—truth, 
to be sought after at all hazards, at whatever sacrifice of preconceived 
opinions, whether they take the form of personal theories or of national 
prejudices. Historical criticism requires us to give up many beliefs 
to which we are naturally attached, but it in no way interferes with 
our artistic enjoyment of romantic stories, and it gives us, above all 
things, the one jewel—truth. And happily, in early English history 
at least, the substitution of history for legend almost always tends 
to exalt instead of to depreciate the ancient heroes of our land. It is 
something to find in real history that Ailfred was as great and good, 
and that’ most of his successors were greater and better, than they 
appear in legend. It is something to find, as we do find, in the 
pages of real history, that Authelstan was not a fratricide; that 
Eadgar was not one of the basest of murderers ; that Godwine was a 
patriot and not a traitor; that Harold was no usurper, but the noblest 
of Englishmen, the true choice of every English heart ; nay, to find 
elements of greatness and even of goodness in the awful portrait of 
his mighty rival; to see in Henry of Anjou and in Thomas of Canter- 
bury, men both of whom had a zeal for God, though it was for God 
alone to say whose zeal was according to knowledge;' to see in 
Simon of Montfort no selfish and crafty rebel, but the combined 
saint and hero and statesman to whom we owe our freedom; to see 
in the Great Edward no reckless invader of other men’s rights, but 
the wise and just and merciful asserter of his own. For truths like 
these it is worth while to surrender a few pleasant fables ; but on the 
other hand, we must beware less sound criticism degenerate into 
indiscriminate scepticism. We have seen, I think, that the proba- 
bility is in favour of any mythical narrative being founded on a 
groundwork of truth. To distinguish truth and falsehood amid such 
darkness needs great caution, and a constant check upon the tempta- 
tion of fancy. But I believe that the task is not impossible, and 
that antiquarian and philological research opens to us the means of 
testing many a tale which at first sight appears to be hopelessly 
beyond our power of examining, and of showing that much which 
appears to be the merest fiction, may really contain no small element 
of genuine truth. Epwarp A, Freeman. 


(1) I borrow the expression of Thomas's friend and biographer, Herbert of Bosham. 
“Certo enim certius quod uterque Dei habuerit emulationem, unus pro populo, alter 
vero pro clero; utrius tamen eorum fuerit cum scientié zelus, non hominis qui cito 
fallitur, sed scientiarum Domini qui, in fine declarabit judicium.” Vita 8S. Thome, 


iii. 18 (p.109, Giles.) The whole passage, from which I have made only a short extract, 
is very remarkable. 
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Since I wrote two articles on Gustave Doré, which appeared in the 
Fine Arts Quarterly Review, it has been represented to me by critical 
and artistic friends, both that I was too hard upon him and too 
indulgent to him; but the most remarkable complaint of all seemed 
to be that by the length of the articles devoted to Doré I had given 
him undue prominence and importance. 

An art-critic who desires to be read (and who that did not would 
write?) must restrict himself in great measure to comment on works 
of art which are accessible to that particular public which his criticisms 
will reach. Suppose, for example, that in some old chateau in France 
I found a fine Gothic manuscript, guarded jealously by an owner 
who knew its value, and shown only to friends as a favour. That 
manuscript might be very exquisite as a work of art, it might even 
be unique as an illustration of some peculiarity in the Gothic spirit, 
and I might feel strongly tempted to write an elaborate essay about 
it; yet, however strong this desire, I should be restrained by the 
knowledge that to all persons to whom the original manuscript was 
inaccessible, that is to nine hundred and ninety-nine readers out of 
a thousand, my comments upon it would be meaningless. But if, 
instead of an illuminated manuscript, I were to meet with an illus- 
trated printed book, and especially if the illustrations in that book 
were the work of some very famous and popular living illustrator, 
then I should feel that comment and criticism might be of use, 
because there would then be every probability that most of my 
readers would either possess the work in question or have a chance 
of seeing it at the house of some friend, or at their bookseller’s. 

Now as it so happens that Doré is the most popular and famous 
living illustrator in the world, and as elaborate criticism of him 
afforded a most convenient vehicle for art-teaching of a kind which 
seemed likely to be of use, I gladly availed myself of so good an 
opportunity, and wrote elaborately. Hence the number of pages I 
have devoted to Doré is not a tribute to his rank in the artistic 
world, but a natural result of the wide circulation of his works, and 
also of their vast multiplicity. 

Amongst artists, whether in France or elsewhere, Doré does not 
enjoy high consideration. They are usually offended by his want 
of serious study, by his audacity, by his careless fecundity. Perhaps, 
too, they may in some instances be somewhat jealous of his fame. 
It is a very hard thing indeed, a thing that human nature can 
scarcely under any circumstances endure, to see a young man win 
applause from whole multitudes for work which, in many obvious 
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respects, is inferior to our obscure yet honest and meritorious 
labours. Think. how hard it is for some nameless but laborious 
figure-painter, who at forty or fifty draws seriously and well, to see 
Doré famous at thirty for performances in which there does not occur 
one single specimen of first-class design, and from which may be 
cited a thousand instances of quite barbarous ignorance and error! 
To any artist who looks upon art from the classic point of view, 
who seeks and loves calm beauty and an exquisite perfection, who 
is willing to devote all his best years to the attainment of this end, 
and whose fondest dream is to realise, before old age paralyses the 
nerves of his practised hand, one ideal, one dream, one only aspira- 
tion, all this facile production must seem at best a busy idleness, or 
a thriving trade. 

It is the business of the critic to know these various points of 
view, to have seen art from thence himself at some former stage 
of his experience, and yet to have reached later a point sufficiently 
outside of artistic discussions to enable him to view them all impar- 
tially, as a spectator on some lofty tower sees the battle raging on 
the plain better than the most active soldiers engaged in it. From 
this quiet place of observation it seems to me that I can without 
difficulty distinguish two broad classes of workers in the fine arts— 
the rough and ready workmen who have much to express, and care 
comparatively little how they express it; and the careful exquisite 
workmen who linger over each thing they do with endless caresses 
and a patient love. Compare, for instance, Scott and George Eliot. 
There is not a novel of Scott’s in which the style is not slovenly ; 
even the plots are worked out irregularly and with little regard t¢ 
artistic unity and proportion. On the other hand, what admirable 
intellectual finish there is in every sentence of Romola! But Scott 
is not the less a great novelist for all that. 

Scott was an improvvisatore. George Eliot, I .should imagine, 
must work on the opposite principle. Doré is an improrvisatore, and 
this accounts, in a great degree, both for the popularity of his work 
and its faults. The public has always had a great natural liking and 
admiration for those gifts of readiness, facility, and prompt applica- 
tion which go to form the faculty of improvisation. These gifts are 
useful business qualities in ordinary 4ife; they are the opposite of 
that dreamy thought which looks so like languor or idleness, yet 
out of which (we are bound to proclaim!) come the most polished 
and perfect works. Leonardo passed whole mornings before his 
“Last Supper,” lost in abstraction, never touching a brush, Father 
Bandelli told the Duke Ludovico Sforza. The reader knows the story, 
but there is a word of comment on it by Gustave Planche which he 
may not have met with. “Tout travail qui ne se révéle pas par un 
signe visible, par la forme, la couleur, ou la parole, est, pour la foule, 
un travail purement imaginaire. Penser sans modeler, sans peindre, 
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ou sans écrire, c’est, aux yeux de la foule, se croiser les bras. Le 
type du pére Bandelli se multiplie a V’infini, et l’on ne peut faire un 
pas sans entendre parler, avec une pitié dédaigneuse, des hommes qui 
gaspillent leur vie en vaines réveries, avec une admiration burlesque, 
un enthousiasme vraiment comique, de ces ouvriers toujours préts, 
toujours empressés, qui ne prennent jamais la peine d’attendre la 
pensée, qui mettent leur gloire et leur habileté a s’en passer. A 
Vexemple du pére Bandelli la foule ne s’inquiéte guére de la valeur 
et dela durée des euvres. Pour la foule, improvisation est la preuve 
la plus éclatante, la plus certaine que l’artiste, peintre, statuaire ou 
poéte, puisse donner de son savoir et de sa puissance. Songer avant 
de se mettre a l’ceuvre, hésiter, délibérer avant de prendre le pin- 
ceau, l’ébauchoir ou la plume, c’est avouer sa faiblesse, c’est confesser 
son inexpérience, son inhabileté.”’ 

Now this turn of the popular mind has, as I have said, much 
favoured Doré with the world in general; but as it happens that 
artists, and other people who know by experience what intellectual 
labour really is, have just as strong a tendency the other way, the 
mere fact of Doré’s great production has gone against him with this 
most eultivated class. Titian did not believe in improcvisatori, and 
many artists and critics share his unfavourable prepossession. 

And the very popularity of Doré is in itself a circumstance to 
be noted against his chances of recognition by the highest class. 
True critics have such a well-grounded distrust of the popular judg- 
ment in art, that if the people applaud heartily they at once conclude 
that the work must have some glaring abomination in it that has 
fascinated the vulgar world. And it so happens that the defects 
of Gustave Doré are of a very glaring sort, and also that he is 
generally admired for them. Tis chiaroscuro, for instance, is as 
false as chiaroscuro well can be, and therefore of course it is the 
object of all but universal applause. And the praise lavished on 
Doré by many public writers, especially amongst his own country- 
men, has been so grossly fulsome and indiscriminating that it pro- 
duces a reactionary feeling in men of sense, and makes them even 
more than usually severe towards its object. Jor iristance, not long 
ago a French journalist, utterly dazzled and confounded by the 
splendour of Doré’s Bible, confessed himself overcome by it, and 
incapable of criticism. Then, he proceeded to call Doré the colossal 
painter of the age, the prime minister of painting, and so on. Now 
Doré paints like an amateur,—is, in fact, so far as painting goes, an 
amateur, and considers himself so, his profession being that of a 
designer on wood. Again, because Doré plays the fiddle pretty well as 
an amateur, the same journalist says that as a violinist he is equal to 
Ernst ; and because Doré is a pleasant, good-natured, amiable young 
man, his admirer breaks forth into irrelevant eulogies of his qualities 
as an ornament to society. All this is wearisome, because without 
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discrimination ; it is allowable to praise heartily, but on condition 
of at least understanding enough of the person to let the praise fit 
him tolerably well. 

I have a very great respect for Gustave Doré, and believe him to 
be a designer of singular genius in his way, and altogether one of the 
most remarkable men of this century. This is saying much, cer- 
tainly ; but—entendons nous! He is great in his own way, not in 
ull ways. He has a splendid natural gift of grotesque invention, and 
all the merits necessary to set forth such a gift very brilliantly. | 
have said elsewhere that his genius was a new efflorescence of the 
spirit of the old French Gothic carvers. I'ancy one of the very 
cleverest of those nameless geniuses set down in modern Paris, with 
wooden blocks to draw upon, influenced by modern surroundings, 
but not overcome by them, and you would have something like Doré. 

Now the difference between those carvers and our best modern 
sculptors is mainly one of discipline and science and refinement. 
They were rude and inventive; they had not learned to stop and 
think about criticism at every stroke. They were not troubled with 
the permanent propinquity of beautiful antique statues, immigrants 
from Greece, housed in northern museums. There was’ no “ Father 
Ingres” to look down upon them with tranquil scorn from the 
attained height of a life devoted to a severe ideal. Enjoying much 
freedom, and curiously indulged even by the priests who allowed 
them to carve their wit and fancy in the most sacred places without 
restraint, the Gothic workmen illustrated life and theology in their 
own way, and this way very generally took a turn more or less hardily 
grotesque. Now the true grotesque has many enemies in these 
modern times. Tirst, we have our highly educated academic artists, 
devoted to Raphael and the Greeks, and living to realise refined 
ideals. These gentlemen usually look upon the grotesque with about 
as much respect as a member of Parliament feels for a mountebank. 
They consider themselves to dwell artistically in a sphere so much 
more elevated that, if they condescend to notice the grotesque at all, 
it is with a lofty indulgence. Again, our architects, not being them- 
selves sculptors, not being, indeed, artists at all, but professional 
gentlemen quite above manual labour, confide their sculpture to 
workmen who, for the most part, have had the feeling which leads 
to grotesque invention effectually crushed out of them by the iron 
rule of modern mechanical production. Lastly, our modern feeling 
of reverence, especially in the priestly caste, has reached a point of 
susceptibility so great that grotesque treatment of sacred subjects no 
longer seems to it innocent. The consequence of these various 
influences is that the true grotesque has all but died out of Western 
Kurope, and in these days we do not even understand the spirit of it. 
Learned artistic training kills it; mechanical finish kills it; religious 
puritanism kills it. To Academicism in art, and Protestantism in 
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religion, it is an offence. It seems to the first ignorant, and to the 
second impious. 

Now although no one desires to see artistic training more thorough 
and learned than I do, and although no one can feel less disposed to 
hurt anybody’s religious susceptibilities when it can be avoided, it 
seems to me, nevertheless, a matter of great regret, from an artistic 
point of view, that so powerful an order of artistic expression should 
be in danger of dying out altogether. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that grotesque art cannot possibly be serious. It is terribly 
serious sometimes, and expresses a temper into which the most intel- 
lectual and earnest men are most apt to fall when they contemplate 
any human action in which both horror and folly are united. It is 
almost impossible, however, to make common-place minds feel in this 
way, because they never feel so of themselves. For example, take 
Doré’s illustrations to the “Juif Errant.” Some of them are really 
magnificent examples of the true grotesque. They are full of the sense 
of sublimity and horror, and at the same time of that strong sense of 
absurdity which is the other half of the compound feeling. But I 
am very much mistaken if it would be safe to show that volume in 
any simple, commonplace English family. It begins with a gro- 
tesque of Christ bearing his cross, and it ends with a grotesque of 
the Day of Judgment. Academic work, utterly cold and perfectly 
sceptical, would not offend ; ‘Ais work, full of feeling and genius, 
would. It would be considered by many persons a collection of 
caricatures, intended to cast ridicule on religion. You would never 
make these persons understand that the combination of absurdity 
and sublimity in the legend of the “ Wandering Jew” had opened in 
Doré a vein of artistic invention, from which awe and horror flowed 
far more strongly than the mercurial spirit of ridicule. Let us look 
at this Wandering Jew a little before we turn to the Bible. 

First, the scene on the slope of Calvary, Jesus ascending it with the 
cross, followed by the two thieves, the brutal soldiers, and the idle 
rabble. Jesus himself is sternand serious enough, but there is some gro- 
tesqueness in his thick head of hair. As to most of the other figures, 
they are treated with a liberty perfectly allowable in portraying 
idlers degraded enough to feel pleasure in the sight of a cruel execu- 
tion. The group of loungers about the crosses may offend by their 
indifference,—they remind one of figures by Doyle in some sketch 
of popular recreations. They are calmly awaiting an enjoyment 
which to rude human nature is always very gratifying, that of 
witnessing suffering without sharing it. All this is very horrid, but 
is it not in all probability quite as near the truth as the usual chemins 
de la croix in French churches ? Is it not probable that the rabble at 
the Crucifixion behaved as rabbles usually do behave at public execu- 
tions? Doré seizes on this because his genius is at the same time 
very sensitive to sublimity and horror, and acutely perceptive of 
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folly. Jesus here is at the supreme moment of a sublime life; there 
is a great horror in the torture that awaits him, and no past instance 
of human folly is so conspicuous as the folly of that. rabble. These 
three things together make the subject an excellent one for the tragic 
grotesque, and in this legend of the Wandering Jew, the cruelty of 
the Jew himself, and his ignorance of his own interest (combination 
of horror and folly), give him two of the three elements of the 
serious grotesque, whilst the.seene in which he is an actor, and the 
unimaginable magnitude of the punishment inflicted upon him, lend 
him the third, sublimity. Even the little dog that is barking at the 
wearer of the thorny crown, and which would offend shallow spec- 
tators inevitably, is right in his place and full of meaning. He 
understands Jesus quite as well as the other spectators do, and is a 
sort of representative or spokesman for the whole body of them.’ 

How much grandeur and how much absurdity there is in that 
third composition, “ Jamais ils n’avaient vu un homme aussi barbu! ” 
The imposing medizval architecture, the majestic old man with his 
long beard, that the donkey tries to munch under the impression 
that it may possibly be some sort of hay, the two curious gentlemen 
in incongruous eighteenth century costume, and the circle of inte- 
rested geese,—these things again afford a true grotesque, though not 
the tragic. 

In the fourth engraving we have sublime architecture, a stern 
angel with a phantom sword, urging the Jew on his weary pilgrim- 
age, and a set of topers, with besotted faces, congregated at the door 
of an alehouse. In the fifth the sublimity is that of majestic natural 
scenery crowned with towers; and the Jew, pacing alone the wet 
shore, sees in the ripples that wash his feet that haunting spectacle of 
Calvary. 

In the sixth the sublimity is that of a graveyard amongst the 
mountains, and a lonely church whose bells toll for the dead. The 
Jew casts a shadow before him, and in the shadow he sees the proces- 
sion on the slopes of Calvary. It is repeated in the fantastic clouds. 

In the seventh the Jew wanders alone down an Alpine valley. 
The pines form themselves into woody spectres that act the drama of 
Calvary. The eighth is a gorge in the mountains, whose rocks are 
all sculptured into human shapes, that group themselves into the 
procession of Calvary. The ninth is a medieval battle, horrible and 
serious enough, yet with details which are at the same time absurd. 


(1) Persons unaccustomed to read the intentions of artists in their works, are liable 
to the strangest misapprehensions, and are often guilty of great injustice. When the 
“‘ Newcomes”’ came out, an estimable lady of my acquaintance was much shocked by 
what she supposed to be Richard Doyle’s impiety in caricaturing prayer. The subject 
which offended her is that where “boy ” says “Our Father” in the presence of Colonel 
Newcome and Clive. Now the temper of that illustration was not only perfectly 


serious, but full of real sympathy and pathos; the colonel, however, was slightly 
grotesque. 
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In the tenth composition a ship is flung high on the rocks, and the 
victims drop helplessly into the receding waters and are sucked back 
by them, the eternal vision of Calvary glimmering in the stormy 
sky. The eleventh is a tropical scene, the opening of a mountain 
gorge, beyond which rise alps of immense altitude. Near the outlet 
of the gorge is a forest of trees with tall stems, close to each other, 
like wheat stalks at harvest. The path of the Jew is beset by lions 
and serpents and crocodiles, in the wood there is an elephant, and 
a hippopotamus is coming out from behind a tree on the left. 

Lastly, we have the Day of Judgment: a bevy of luminous angels, 
coming down from on high in the thick darkness. They blow their 
shining trumpets. Friendly demons pull off the old Jew’s shoes from 
his weary feet. A motley crowd is coming to life all round him. A 
knight in medieval armour finds himself close to a modern gentle- 
man in a hat and topcoat. The demons pull so hard at some men’s 
legs that they elongate like india-rubber. 

The one element common to all these designs is sublimity— 
always sublimity; and that usually insisted upon and exaggerated 
whenever possible. And it is essentially this character which 
separates grotesque design from caricature. Here Doré’s genius 
has full play. He is not bound down to a severe treatment, 
either from the academic or the religious point of view. The old 
complainte he is illustrating is itself very picturesque and quaint. He 
may be extravagant and still keep to the true spirit of his subject. 
But when he applied himself to the serious illustration of the 
Bible many impediments hindered the exercise of the old freedom. 
He was illustrating subjects which all the best figure-painters had 
already thoughtfully and laboriously illustrated; he had to keep 
within bounds which the solemn faith of Christendom had built 
round him. Half his nature had to be laid aside; delighting hitherto 
in the wildest liberty, he had to become suddenly circumspect. He 
might be sublime still, but he could no longer indulge in the old 
grim humour, nor enter on his work with that savage playfulness 
which was permissible enough when it only dealt with a curious 
legend of the credulous middle ages. 

Now much as I admire Doré, I like him entire. This Bible of 
his does not please me so much as his “‘ Don Quixote,” and “ Contes 
Drolatiques,” and “ Juif Errant.’”” The chemistry of mind, in one 
respect at least, resembles that of matter; a compound may be of 
great force when rightly mixed, whose ingredients, nevertheless, are 
not powerful separately. And the secret of Doré’s singular power 
lies altogether in the unique combination of his gifts. 

The ingenious publishers, Messrs. Mame and Son, of Tours, have 
had the idea of making this Bible not only an illustrated work, but 
also a decorated one. M. Giacomelli has been charged with the 
ornamentation of the pages. The text is printed in double columns, 
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and these are divided by an elaborate ornament, sometimes pretty, 
generally weak, always very neatly executed. The uncritical spectator 
believes that there is a new ornament on every page, the fact being 
that the same design is made to serve over and over again, so that in 
the Old Testament we have no fewer than thirty-eight copies of the 
same set of ornaments. Nowa man must like an engraving very 
much indeed, I should imagine, to desire so many as thirty-eight 
copies of it for his own private gratification. Why this mechanical 
multiplication of identical enrichment? It was the pride of the 
designers of Gothic ornament to have, in their great works, no two 
designs alike, endless diversity in pervading similitude being their 
idea of what is refreshing and desirable, just as it is Nature’s. 

I mention this ornamentation here because a similar criticism is 
applicable to Doré’s own designs. Readers who are not much in the 
habit of accurately estimating the value of artistic work are seldom 
apt to recognise old artistic ideas in shapes slightly altered. Doré 
serves up the same dish over and over again, till we know the series, 
and no longer very eagerly desire a repetition of it. We have the 
black design and the blonde design, the crowd of warriors, the 
attitudinising prophet, the sunny Oriental bit, the picturesque bit, 
the idyll, the tragedy, and the common religious print. It would be 
amusing to unhind a copy of Doré’s Bible and put the designs 
together according to their artistic fraternity, classifying them in an 
orderly scientific manner by families. The families would not be 
very numerous, and such an arrangement would go far to diminish 
our astonishment at the artist’s fecundity. His industry is indeed 
immense, but it is the industry of the hand rather than that of the 
mind, and it is the industry of a hand which owes its rapidity to its 
roughness. The demand for refinement would restrain this pro- 
ductiveness; the necessity for fresh thought would often arrest it. 
Doré’s artistic policy seems to be to dazzle a wide public rather than 
to satisfy a select one. It is a policy which pays well, for it makes 
him a favourite amongst booksellers, but it lowers him in the estima- 
tion of those whose simple approval is better worth having than the 
noisiest and most extensive popularity. 

The frontispiece represents the Creator in the form of a vigorous 
old man suspended in space at some distance from the round orb of 
the earth. He says, “Let there be light,” and the light breaks 
around Him. This design brings us at once face to face with a 
difficulty which embarrasses sacred art. Is it allowable to represent 
the Deity in this human shape? The greatest artists have done so, 
and Doré has abundant precedent. Modern feeling in Protestant 
countries rather objects to the practice. But I would venture to 
suggest that sacred art has no business to be critical; it is naturally 
and rightly childlike in its acceptance of antique beliefs. Raphael and 
Doré have not to do the work of Renan and Colenso; if they made 
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themselves in any way responsible for the truth to fact of the ancient 
traditions they embody, their plastic natures could never have free 
play. Many of the most pictorial incidents in the Bible are those 
against which modern criticism has the most to object. I cannot think 
that artists are bound to give up the illustration of these incidents, 
even when they may have ceased to believe in them literally. Doré’s 
Jehovah answers fairly to the primitive conception in Genesis ; He is 
a visible Deity, who may have talked with Adam, and walked in the 
garden in the cool of the day. The same figure appears in the creation 
of Eve. This is a luminous design in pale tones, the forms rendered 
mainly by touches of white. There is a singular oversight in Adam’s 
costume, for, though before the fall, he has a cloth round his waist. 
In the sacrifice of Cain and Abel, the lovely landscape background is 
well chosen ; Cain’s attitude is good, but the curves of the smoke 
from his fire, beaten down by the wind, are not satisfactory,—they 
are energetic, but not aerial enough; the creepers near him are coarsely 
drawn, wanting moderation in curvature. The death of Abel has a 
certain grandeur, though slightly melodramatic; the savage land- 
scape is well introduced ; the steep, rough bank on the left is a 
valuable auxiliary, there is horror in it ; the attitudes of the brothers 
express at once that a powerful blow has just been delivered. In the 
Deluge heavy groups of naked figures cling to trees in living clusters, 
break off large branches by their weight, and fall with them; this 
idea is good, and the groups are not unskilfully massed. In another 
subject also from the Deluge, we have a tiger, subdued by fear, as 
the principal member of a group on an isolated rock; the surround- 
ing water leaps eagerly, and has considerable movement, but the wave 
drawing is not delicate, and the forms of the lapping surf are con- 
ventional. Doré had a large picture of this subject in the Salon of 
1863. Noah’s dove flies down from the ark on Ararat over land 
strewn with the corpses of the drowned. The landscape in the “ Call 
of Abraham ”’ is impressive ; there is a poetical glint of moonlight on 
misty water. Abraham goes into Canaan with large flocks which 
have truly the character of multitude, but the individual sheep 
towards the foreground are feebly drawn ; Doré’s animals are usually 
poor. The design of Abraham and the three angels is open to the 
objection that the visitants are too visibly celestial; according to 
Genesis, Abraham took them simply for men; the tent is Oriental. In 
Lot’s flight from Sodom the expression of Lot’s face is powerful. 
There is an attempt at severe design in the dismissal of Hagar, but 
Doré is too weak in draughtsmanship and too hasty in execution to 
discard the picturesque with safety ; this kind of treatment is satis- 
factory only in the hands of trained students, such as Flandrin. In 
Jacob’s dream we have a stair instead of a ladder. This subject 
always offers insuperable difficulties to pictorial arrangement; it is 
best when treated rigidly, in decorative design. The drawing called 
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“: Jacob chez Laban” is another example of what may be done with 
white touches on a grey ground. The prayer of Jacob, on the 
other hand, is a magnificent dark subject, the camels against the 
moonlit sky are truly poetical. In the composition entitled “ Joseph 
before Pharaoh,” we have some true Egyptian architecture; and 
again in “Joseph reconnu,” a corridor of columns, which, to persons 
who, like myself, are but slightly acquainted with Egyptian forms, 
will no doubt seem carefully arranged. “Jacob going into Egypt” 
has much patriarchal grandeur. The dark picture of Moses on the 
Nile is mysterious and impressive; angels guard him, and a dense 
obscurity shuts out the view of the opposite shore. There is a light 
sunny design of the finding of Moses, to which some degree of truth 
of costume in the ladies lends considerable novelty. The Burning 
Bush is painfully absurd. We have a laborious study of Egyptian 
architecture in Moses before Pharaoh; and another, equally careful, 
in the scene where Pharaoh begs Moses to leave the country. Not 
much is to be said in favour of the Passage of the Red Sea; the 
arrangement is theatrical, and the water drawing unusually bad. 
The Promulgation of the Law on Sinai, engraved by our own 
Linton, is better; the mountain buttresses are sketched with some 
vigour and truth, though, by the way, far inferior to the majesty of 
the real Sinai, as we know that mountain now by the reports of 
travelling artists and photographers. The Passage of the Jordan by 
the Hebrews is a poetical page of simple naturalism ; an oriental 
caravan seen against the evening sky, with a gleaming river before 
the camels. 

The old love of horror, so conspicuous in Doré’s earlier works, 
enjoys considerable liberty in the wars of the Israelites. When 
Joshua spares Rahab there is an opportunity for introducing decapi- 
tated heads, for which Doré has always shown a marked partiality. 
Achan lying dead under the stones in the valley of Achor affords 
a striking subject, one of the most impressive in the book, and one 
of the best examples of Doré’s tragic power; it is very appalling, 
very full of dread and horror, the corpse so still, the stones so heavy, 
the spot so wild and lonely. There is much rapidity and activity of 
movement in the flight of the Amorites under the rocky hail. When 
Gideon chooses his soldiers the scene is highly picturesque ; the water 
deserves’ praise for its liquidity, and the group of figures on camels 
in the middle distance is well arranged; so is the retreating group 
against the sky in the “Death of the Sons of Jerubbaal.” When 
Samson contends with the lion we have a grand mountainous land- 
scape, reminding us of previous landscapes in Atala and elsewhere ; 
and when he slays the Philistines with the jawbone of an ass we 
have the unhappy Philistines falling over a precipice like other defeated 
armies in the Contes Drolatiques, Don Quixote, &c. I like the pose 
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of Dalilah as she stands by the side of Samson ; she is graceful, and 
has a rich nature ; Samson’s strength, too, is well expressed, not only 
by the development of his muscles, but by the smiling ease of the 
athlete. Thedeath of Samson is in the highest degree ludicrous ; the 
columns are so thick and he so small that it is obvious he could never 
have moved them, he would have broken every bone in his body first. 
A flat-roofed Oriental town occurs in the distance of the subject 
called “‘ Le Lévite Ephraim emméne le corps de sa femme,’—it has some 
local truth. The “Return of the Ark” expresses intense sunshine 
effectively. ‘ David and Jonathan” are presented to us in a rich 
landscape with a fine clump of trees, very nearly related to one or two 
landscapes in Atala. The battle scene where David drives his scythe- 
armed chariots over the Ammonites is effective; the line of white 
fortifications has a certain grandeur. I like the idea of making 
David, when inconsolable for Absalom’s death, lean, with hands 
clasped, up against a blank wall; for the future, in intense grief, 
seems blank to us, and hard, and cheerless, and impenetrable like a 
great thick wall of stone. The “Judgment of Solomon” is not 
remarkable for expression, though the subject favours it, but the 
arched shield-like ornaments behind the king lend him magnificence 
by making him the centre of a decorative design. The finest land- 
scape in the work is the scene under the cedars of Lebanon, when the 
mighty trunks are brought down the hill on massive wheels ; it is full 
of forest sublimity, to which Doré has always been unusually sensitive. 
Little or nothing is known to us of the architecture of Solomon’s 
palaces, but in the reception of the Queen of Sheba Doré has given 
it a semi-Egyptian air. One of the most pictwresque subjects is the 
throwing of Jezebel from the window ; Doré is much more at home 
here than in his attempts at severer design. In the death of 
Athaliah, the victim clings hopelessly to a moulding on an otherwise 
blank wall, a very dramatic attitude. In the scenes where Cyrus 
returns the sacred vessels and Artaxerxes gives their liberty to the 
Israelites we have massive and elaborate architecture of doubtful 
authority, no columns of that kind having been discovered, as far as 
my limited knowledge goes, by any traveller. Nehemiah and his 
companions before the walls of Jerusalem are arranged in a pic- 
turesque manner, like that adopted in the death of Jezebel. There 
is a pleasant picturesque oriental landscape in Toby and the Angel. 
* Job learns his ruin”’ is also of the picturesque order. Little is to 
be said in favour of the portrait of Solomon, except that his beard is 
very long. The destruction of Babylon is just as poor as Martin, 
and as uninteresting ; it is also coarsely engraved. The Leviathan is 
fine ; the head does not frighten one much, but the two arches of the 
vast body rising dark and far on the raging sea are truly imaginative, 
and the rush and fall of the breakers are given with much truth. 
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The face of Baruch is very solemn and thoughtful. In the Vision of 
Ezekiel the bone drawing is weak and ignorant to an incredible 
degree. Surely Doré must have drawn a skeleton in his youth, or at 
least seen one; in either case it is inconceivable that he should have 
allowed such work as this to pass out of his hands. The architecture 
in Belshazzar’s Feast is Doré’s own, and of no more value than such 
accumulations usually possess. Daniel’s vision, a dark picture, has 
something of the impressiveness of the Leviathan; the reader, of 
course, remembers the subject, which is a favourite one with many 
good people who occupy themselves in the interpretation of prophecy. 
“T saw in my vision by night, and, behold, the four winds of the 
heaven strove upon the great sea, and four great beasts came up from 
the sea, diverse one from another.” It may be a disappointment to 
some not to recognise in Doré’s four beasts the portraiture of Louis 
Napoleon, or other interesting modern personages, but Doré does not 
go quite so deepas that; he contents himself with a dark, wind- 
tormented sea, and four very terrible monsters rushing over the 
surface of it. His Susannah and the Elders deserves a word of 
praise for its good taste and decency ; when we think of the many 
prurient works for which that incident has served as a pretext, we 
may be thankful to Doré for his better version. His Jonah and the 
Whale is the finest conception of that subject that I know of any- 
where. The whale and the sea are full of wild grandeur, and Doré 
has had the wisdom to avoid the moment of vomiting, in which the 
gravest artists can never make Jonah otherwise than a little 
ludicrous. When Jonah exhorts the Ninevites it is amongst build- 
ings of a kind for which no modern discoveries give complete autho- 
rity ; we know the human-headed bulls, but the columns above are 
imaginary. Michael exhorts Israel to repentance in a little court or 
garden behind a house, through an opening in which we have a 
pleasant glimpse of sky and buildings. The architecture of the 
temple in Heliodorus offers the usual doubts and difficulties; it is a 
bastard Egyptian. The death of Eleazar affords a good opportunity 
for expatiating on elephantine sublimity, which Doré has made the 
most of. - 

Passing to the New Testament, we have an unsatisfactory Nativity, 
with a full-grown ox in one corner, obviously mature, and yet 
no bigger than a small donkey; it is also remarkably poor in 
design. There is much picturesque brilliance in the Preaching of 
John the Baptist. The Baptism of Jesus is luminous, and the central 
figure grave and manly. The Temptation on the Mountain, like 
most illustrations of that subject, does not come up to the ideas 
suggested to us by the text, it being impossible to include in one 
landscape “all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them.” 
The Marriage of Cana is realistic; the wedding-party meet simply 
under an awning in a plain court, a few vessels of common earthen- 
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ware in the foreground being the suggestion of the miracle. The 
scenes on the lake involve great difficulties of water drawing, which 
Doré has not yet mastered ; his waves have often considerable power, 
and they are usually liquid, which is much, but they are never drawn, 
and the foam is like heaps of wool. The palatial splendour of the 
House of Dives is brilliantly and carefully rendered. The Raising 
of Lazarus is exceedingly poor ; the difficulty of his face is avoided by 
hiding him altogether under white grave-clothes. The Scourging 
and Thorny Coronation are both admirable: the principal figure in 
both is more carefully drawn than is usual with Doré, whilst the face 
is infinitely sad. Inthe Christ Insulté there is also a remarkably fine 
expression. The Nailing to the Cross is exceedingly horrible, the 
moment chosen being that when the executioners are driving thick 
nails through the hands and feet of the victim. The raising of the 
cross with Jesus upon it is very pathetic and painful. The d/ack 
crucifixion seems to me poor, but the page called “ Ténébres qui 
suivirent la mort de Jésus” is poetical in a very high degree indeed ; 
the dark, still figure on the cross is very affecting. The Descent 
from the Cross will bear no comparison with the renderings of the 
same subject bequeathed to us by the best old masters. The Deli- 
verance of Peter is also weak, the soldiers singularly ill drawn. In 
Paul at Ephesus there is some wretched architecture; surely the 
Ephesians had finer temples than that tasteless, proportionless 
structure on the right. The Adoration of the Lamb is arranged, I 
think rightly, with conventional formality ; it is the only way to 
treat subjects so mystic. The Virgin crowned with stars and Last 
Judgment have a good deal of movement; there is a great surge of 
souls in the latter, dividing itself into two halves. I-never saw a 
Last Judgment which gave me the least satisfaction; even Michael 
Angelo and Jean Cousin leave upon me an impression of collected 
figure-studies of odd attitudes—no more. I am inclined to believe, 
however, that if Doré made a large design of the Last Judgment 
(not a picture, he cannot paint well enough), and gave time to it, he 
would do something more suggestive than any of his predecessors. 
On looking back two or three pages I fear these notes, from their 
extreme brevity, must be unpleasant and broken reading, but I wished 
to give an accurate idea of the whole work, and could not do it without 
mentioning many illustrations. Doré’s Bible has left upon me the 
impression that he is temporarily exhausted by over-production, and 
I would most earnestly counsel him, in all kindness, never again to 
attempt work in which his greatest resource, the grotesque, is denied 
to him. The Contes Drolatiques and the Quixote are, in their way, 
immortal and inimitable masterpieces, true expressions of real genius. 
This Bible is of far inferior value, and notwithstanding some pages of 
power, it has not in any way augmented my respect for its author. 
Pure Gi.sert Hamerton. 
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KINSHIP IN ANCIENT GREECE. 


Part II. 


I now propose, firstly, to glance at some facts indicative of the 
ancient supremacy of women in families ; secondly, to see how far the 
system of kinship, through females only, can be traced through the 
custom of naming children after the mother ; and, thirdly, briefly to 
consider the most ancient Greek traditions of the primitive state, in 
their relation to my argument. 

Firstly. 1. Evidence of the ancient predominance of women among 
the Greeks is to be found in the number of their female divinities, and 
especially in the number of their Eponymas. Looking to the Greek 
theogony, and accepting that view of systems of polytheism which 
represents them as resulting from the fusion of races, and the com- 
bination, in one Olympus, of the divinities which, before fusion, the 
races respectively worshipped, we must believe that many of the 
Greek tribes anciently worshipped only female divinities. And it is 
in accordance with this that five of the eight divinities of mmemorial 
Hellenic and Pelasgic worship were female—Here, Persephone, 
Athene, Demeter, and Aphrodite. As to the Greek Eponymas, 
their number is remarkably great considering the disposition of the 
later Greeks to substitute male for female pedigrees. Among the 
Eponymas are Salamis, Corcyra, Aigina, Thebe, the daughters of the 
river Asopus,(Diod. iv. 13; Paus. ii. 5, § 1), Messene, Sparta, Athene, 
and Mycene—all of them belonging to the pre-historic period, whereas 
we know that many of the Eponymi of the genealogists were invented 
within historic times. Sparta is older than Spartus ; Mycene than 
Myceneus. Mycene as an Eponyma is mentioned by Homer; 
Myceneus, who supplanted her, is, as Mr. Grote points out, the’ 
creation of post-Homeric Greece. How came it that there were so 
many goddesses in the early times, that so many cities and tribes 
were named after women? Must we not hold that women were 
anciently of high social importance? Is there not the suggestion 
that they were the chiefs of the groups of kindred ? 

2. Not only were the tribes named after women; they explained 
their affinities to one another by pointing to the relationship of their 
primitive mothers. The daughters of Asopus were carried off in 
various directions by gods, and became the mothers of tribes, which 
were thus kindred to one another. The kinship was no mythological 
dream, but a practical fact; the myth was its explanation. Let us, 


(1) “ Studies on Homer,” vol. ii. p. 395. 
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for example, take the case of the Thebans and Aiginetans. When 
the Thebans, says Herodotus (v. 80, 81), in the sixty-cighth 
Olympiad, were hard pressed in war by Athens, they were directed 
by the Delphian oracle to ask assistance of their next of kin. Recol- 
lecting that Thebe and Mgina had been sisters, they were induced to 
apply to the Aiginetans, as their next of kin; and the Aginetans 
gave them aid, first by sending their common heroes, the Macide, 
next by actual armed force. How much of truth there is in the myth 
explaining this connection between the Thebans and Aginetans is 
immaterial ; it is enough for us that this tradition of the pre-historical 
period represents the two peoples as tracing their affinities through 
women—looking back to women as the heads of the families from 
which they sprang, and seeking their next of kin on the mother’s 
side. A similar case is that of the Lycteans in Crete, who claimed 
affinity with Athens and with Sparta. In both cases the affinity was 
traced through mothers only, the fathers being wholly disregarded.’ 

The female divinities, the Eponymas, the traditions of tribal affi- 
nities through women, seem all to be indications of the ancient 
system of female kinship. 

Secondly. Let us now see how far we can directly trace that system 


(1) We find, by the way, a case something like that of the Thebans and Aginetans 
in connection with the story of Boreas and Oreithyia. On the invasion of Xerxes the 
Athenians were told by the oracle to invoke the aid of their son-in-law. They remem- 
bered Oreithyia, and invoked Boreas, who sent a north-east wind, which wrecked the 
Persian fleet. I may further observe that the Aacid genealogy establishes a connection 
between Adgina, Salamis, and Phthia. That between Agina and Salamis we know: 
they were daughters of the river Asopus. Was the connection of these and Phthia 
also established through women ? 

Though I found upon the reception of these tribal affinities through first melieen 
among the Greeks, it must not be supposed that I believe that tribal affinities were 
really created through the sisterhood of first mothers, or that any one of the Greek 
tribes was really composed of all the descendants of one woman or one married pair. I 
believe that the social unit, if one may so speak, was not the family, but the tribe ; that 
the operation of exogamy—the law forbidding the marriage of persons of the same 
stock—and of the system of kinship through females only, produced the division of the 
tribe into gentes (the word is convenient), consisting of persons born of mothers of the 
same stock; and that within the gens, when circumstances had developed the feeling of 
a closer relationship between persons born of the same mother, there arose the family, 
consisting at first of a mother and her children. This view is in harmony with all that 
is known of the history of property. The subject is discussed, though not so fully as it 
should have been, in “ Primitive Marriage,” chap. viii., to which I must refer the 
reader interested in such inquiries. Affinity between two tribes would, on this view, be 
created through the marriage system having produced within both of them a number of 
gentes of the same stock. <A family system in which the mother was the family head, 
her children the heirs, and her daughters the continuers of the family and gens to which 
she belonged—her husband or husbands being strangers to the gens—would account for 
women attaining a considerable position, and also for their being reputed to be, as they 
really were, the means of allying tribes to one another. I hope that before long—when 
TI shall next have a little leisure—I shall succeed in showing by satisfactory evidence 
that this view of the growth of society is supported by the facts of ancient Greek 
history. It seems highly probable that the names of the first mothers, through whom 
tribes were reputed to be connected, were really gentile names. 
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in Greece through the custom of naming children after the mother. 
This custom is an unmistakable “note” of the system of kinship 
through females only. Many illustrations of the connection between 
the two will be found in “ Primitive Marriage.” To name one or 
two must suffice at present. The native Australians have female kin- 
ship only; among them children always belong to the family of 
their mother, and take her family name. The American Indians 
again, having the same limited kinship, their children also take the 
totem or family name of the mother. The Kocch in Northern India, 
the Celts in ancient Britain; in fact, a great array of cases, ancient 
and modern, might be cited to establish this connection. But those 
cited will suffice if the reader takes along with them the fact that 
among ourselves, in all European countries, wherever practically, or 
in the eye of the law, there is kinship only through the mother, 
as in cases of illegitimacy, it is customary to call children by the 
name of the mother. This, while it is the natural consequence of 
the non-acknowledgment of the tie through the father, cannot, 
so far as I can see, be the consequence of anything else. And so 
far as I know, the custom of naming children after the mother has 
never been found in a case where relationship to the father was fully 
acknowledged. If it bea clear sign of exclusively female kinship 
that children should take the mother’s family name, it is, @ fortiori, a 
note of it that they should be called by a matronymic. 

We saw an instance of naming py7pdder, in Ithaca, in the case of 
the beggar Arneus, and reason to suspect another in the aristocratic 
house of Idas and Marpessa Evenine. I now proceed to show that 
what in these two cases may have been exceptional was the custom 
of the Lycians, the Athenians, the Cretans, and Messenians. 

(a) As regards the Lycians, whose close affinity to the Greeks 
appears undoubted, we have the testimony of several witnesses. 
Herodotus says of them, cadéover dd rév pntépwy Eavrove Kal obKi dxd TOV 
matépwy. ‘If any one,” he proceeds to say, “ asks his neighbour who 
he is, he will declare himself born of such a mother, and will reckon 
up the female ancestors of his mother ;' and if a female citizen should 
marry a slave, all her offspring are deemed noble; whereas, if a 
male citizen, and even the chief one amongst them, should take 
a foreign wife or a concubine, the children are ignoble.” Not the 
name only, but the status also, was taken from the mother. To 
like effect writes Nicolaus Damascenus, Avie tac yuvaixac, paddov i 
rove Gvopuc, Tyswor, Kal kadovvrae pytpdber, TAC TE KAnpovopiag Taic OvyaTpact 

Mmovaw, ob Toic vioic. “The Lycians honour their women rather than 
their men, and are called after the mother. They leave their inherit- 
ances to their daughters, and not to their sons.” Heraclides Ponticus 


(1) Have we a hint that this method of forming pedigrees had not gone wholly into 
disuse among the Homeric Greeks, in Odyss. i. 225 ? 
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represents them as having been accustomed from of old to be ruled 
by their women, é zaXawd yuvaccoxparovvrac; while Plutarch attests 
that they had the custom of naming children pyrpétev. Plutarch 
relates a fable of the origin of the custom among the people of 
Xanthus, which he concludes by saying, 6 kai vdpoe ny roic ZavOiore, phy 
matpobev, add’ azo pntpor, xpnuatiZeyv, This fable seems to be referred 
to by Pausanias, but curiously enough as an Attic and not a Lycian 
tradition." 

(8) The ancient Attic traditions are full of recollections of female 
supremacy. Many of them, indeed, appear clear only in the light 
of the supposition that anciently government had been gynocratic. 
It is not my purpose to attempt to show this, which could only be done, 
if at all, by examining, at great length, a variety of old legends. My 
present business is only with the tradition that at one time in Athens 
marriage was unknown in its modern forms, and that children were 
named after their mothers. This tradition is given by Justinus, 
Suidas, and Varro.” 

The Athenians, says Justinus (ii. 6), “Ante Deucalionis tempora 
regem habuere Cecrops, quem, ut omnis antiquitas fabulata est, 
biformem prodidere, quia primus marem foeminz matrimonio junxit.” 
To the same effect Suidas (sub voce Tpopnevc). 

“Under the government of Cecrops,” says Varro (Apud August. 
de Civ. Dei. xviii. 9), “a double wonder sprang out of the earth at 
the same time; in one place the olive tree, and in another water. 
The king, in terror, sent to Delphi to ask what he should do. The 
god answered that the olive tree signified Minerva (Athene), and 
the water Neptune (Poseidon); and that it remained with the 
burgesses to choose after which of the two they would name their 
town. Cecrops called an assembly of the burgesses, both men and 
women, for it was then the custom to let the women take part in 
the public councils. The men voted for Poseidon, the women for 
Athene; and as there were more women than men by one, Athene 
conquered. Thereon Poseidon was enraged, and immediately the 


(1) See Herod., i. 173; Miiller’s Fr. Hist. Gr., 5, 461; Heracl. Pont. de reb. pub. 
fr. 15; Miiller’s Fr. Hist. Gr.; Plutarch de Mul. virt. cap. Lycize ; Pausan., ii. 32, § 7. 
As there is ground for suspecting an affinity between the Greeks and Egyptians I notice 
what Herodotus (ii. 35, 36) says of the latter :—‘ No necessity binds sons to keep their 
parents when they do not choose; whereas daughters are obliged to do so, even if 
against their choice.’ This custom Rawlinson declares to be incredible. No doubt it 
was a relic of the Lycian stage, in which the daughters were the heirs. The custom is 
now in full force among the Kocch, with whom the women are the heads of families. 
(See “ Primitive Marriage,” p. 189.) I need hardly say that in the Lycian customs we 
have the fullest explanation of the superiority of Sarpedon to Glaucus. 

(2) As a specimen of the class of legends. to which I refer I may cite that of the 
origin of the Ioxidew. They traced through Ioxus and Melanippus to Perigyne, the 
daughter of Synnis, as their primitive mother, and from her derived their custom of 
reverencing as holy and worshipping certain marsh plants (Plut. Theseus, chap. iv.). 
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sea flowed over all the lands of Athens. To appease the god the 
burgesses found it necessary to impose a threefold punishment 
on their wives. They were to lose their votes; the children were to 
receive no more the mother’s name, and they themselves were no 
longer to be called Athenians after the goddess.” “Ut nulla ulterius 
ferrent suffragia, ut nullus nascentium maternum nomen acciperet, ut 
ne quis eas Athenzeas vocaret.” .... “In mulieribus que sic 
punite sunt, et Minerva qu vicerat victa est; nec adfuit suffraga- 
tricibus suis, ut suffragiorum deinceps perdita potestate, et alienatis 
filiis a nominibus matrum, Athenzas saltem vocari liceret, et ejus, 
des mereri vocabulum quam viri dei victricem fecerant ferendo 
suffragium.” Thus the tradition is, that before the struggle for 
the mastery in the city, between Athene and Poseidon,—of which . 
we have so many accounts,—children in Attica, as in Lycia, bore 
the names of their mothers, and the women, as a body, were named 
after the goddess so long as they were called Athenians. They 
were then true burgesses; afterwards they were only burghers’ 
wives. The tradition at once affirms that children at Athens were 
anciently named after the mother, and illustrates the high position 
anciently held by women among the Greeks.’ It is a tradition of a 
genuinely archaic state, and I believe it to be a myth founded upon 
fact. When did it take shape? It certainly was not the invention 
of later Greece. Athene is here the representative and champion 
of what Bachofen calls “mother-right.” In the Eumenides it is 
Athene who by her vote decides that a child is not of kin to its 
mother ! 

(y) The Cretans, according to Plutarch, spoke of Crete not as 
their fatherland but as their “ motherland ;” they said not zarpic, but 
pnrpic. In his treatise as to whether an old man should have the 
government of a state (Ed. Lips. 1777, vol. ix. p. 166) Plutarch says : 
‘Suppose that thou hadst a Tithonus for father, who was immortal, 
but on account of his great age always required care, thou wouldst 
doubtless not hesitate or find it burdensome to treat him kindly, and 
do everything for his support, inasmuch as he had for long done so 
much good to thee. But thy fatherland, or as the Cretans are wont 
to say, thy motherland, is immeasurably older and has far greater 
rights than even parents.” 

It would follow from the custom of tracing pedigrees through 
mothers, in conjunction with the notion of Autochthonism, that a 
man giving his pedigree must at last arrive at his first mother, 
his native land, and that he must call his country motherland and 
not fatherland. That the Cretans thus spoke of their country points 


(1) Strabo (ix. 402), on the authority of Ephorus, relates a story in some respects 
similar to that of Varro, which suggests that the Bocotian women had anciently the 
same standing and privileges as the women of Athens. 
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to the prevalence in Crete, in ancient times, of the custom of naming 
children from the mother. That colonists should call their original 
home Metropolis (unrpérodic) is a different matter ; yet even this word, 
as it implies a preference for the mother, must have come into use 
prior to those times in which, as we have seen, the kinship between 
mother and child was disputed. 

There are numerous hints of the system of female kinship in the 
Cretan legends. I shall just notice one at which I have already 
glanced. The Lycteans considered themselves a Lacedemonian 
colony, and kindred of the Athenians. The Athenian connection 
went back to those women whom the Pelasgic Tyrrhenians carried 
off from Cape Brauron, and only the mothers of the colonists were 
Spartans. In neither case did the Lycteans take any notice of the 
fathers." 

(3) The evidence of the Messenians having had the custom of 
naming after the mother is similar to that just seen in the case of the 
Cretans, but is a degree more indirect. It is to be inferred from the 
dream of Comon, the Messenian leader, and its interpretation as 
recorded by Pausanias, that the Messenians called their native place 
Byrpic, and not marpic. Comon dreamed that he lay with his dead 
mother and she came to life. ‘The dream signified that Messene 
should be recovered again.” The Messenians, it will be remembered, 
had an Eponyma, Messene.? 

It is almost needless to repeat that we must believe that the system 
of kinship through females only prevailed wherever it was the 
custom to name children after the mother. 

Thirdly. It only remains to consider whether any, and what, con- 
clusions as to the early history of kinship in Greece can be drawn 
from the body of tradition preserved among the Greeks, declaring 
what were, in the earliest times, the condition and habits of their 
ancestors. 

All Greek tradition represents the early inhabitants of the country 
as emerging from the depths of the savage state. The legends of 
Pelasgic Arcadia are equally distinct as to the starting-point of the 
race with those of the A®olid (Hellic) house of Athamas. Less 
horrible than these, but equally unambiguous, and to the same effect, 
are the traditions of Crete and Attica. Everywhere the Greeks 


(1) Plut. de Mulier. Virt. cap. Tyrrhene. 

(2) Pausan., iv. 26, § 8. Bachofen suggests that out of the idea of a common mother- 
land rose the conception of the general brotherhood of members of the state. He 
notices the old Roman definition of parricide as derived from that conception. ‘Nam 
paricida non utique is, qui parentem occidisset, dicebatur, sed qualemcumque hominem 
indemnatum. Ita fuisse indicat Lex Numz Pompilii regis, his composita verbis ; si quis 
hominem liberum dolo sciens morti duit, paricida esto.” The suggestion is ingenious, 
and in some cases the conception of the general brotherhood of citizens may have had 
such an origin. 
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believed in a past of savage rudeness, and cherished the memories of 
those who helped them to take the first steps of progress. Their 
ancestors, according to their legends, were cannibals, and offered human 
sacrifices to the gods; were ignorant of agriculture, and lived on 
roots and shell-fish ; had no marriage and no laws. Then came one 
who taught them to prune the vine and to plough the soil; and 
another who gave them marriage, laws, and social order. The 
legends which have handed down the names of these reputed founders 
of society were received as true by the mass of the people; but, of 
course, the conclusion that they are true cannot be founded upon the 
popular acceptance of them. There is no doubt whatever of their 
being of great antiquity. The fabled golden age of Hesiod, had it 
been a popular faith and not a mere poet’s dream, would obviously 
not be inconsistent with these legends, would raise no shadow of 
obstacle to their reception, for they describe a state of things existing 
long after it is said to have vanished from the earth. 

If a people were to emerge from a state of savageness, in which the 
association of the sexes had been subject to no regulation, nobody 
need be surprised if they did not, at a single step, arrive at a practice 
of monandry. Those who are acquainted with the usual circumstances 
of savage tribes would be very much surprised were they to do so. 
Owing to the practice of female infanticide, which the difficulties of 
subsistence force savages to adopt, and the liability to have their wives 
carried off by envious neighbours, the women in a group—even at a 
comparatively advanced stage—are usually much less numerous than 
the men ; so that, for savages, to say nothing of other considerations, a 
general practice of monandry is, in the common case, if not invariably, 
physically impossible. Their first approaches to permanent cohabitation 
—the first regulated association of the sexes among them—must take 
the shape of a system of polyandry. I have already described three 
distinct types of polyandry, which I have severally called the Nair, 
the British, and the Tibetan; and I hold the British (notwithstand- 
ing incidents to us revolting) to be superior to the Nair, and the 
Tibetan to the British, because, in either case, the one admits of a 
better family system than the other. Since the two higher forms 
could only exist among a people who had, independently of them, 
acquired the idea of close kinship subsisting between parent and child, 
and between children of the same parent, it is obvious that a people 
with whom marriage and the family had been unknown could not at 
the first attempt arrive at either of these. For these they must have 
been prepared by the experience of a system like that of the Nairs, 
and possibly one still ruder, under which it would be possible for 
children of the same mother to acquire the feelings of relationship, 
and become bound to one another by a sense of common interests. 
The Tibetan polyandry once reached, an improving race would slowly 
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advance, as we know many races have done, from it to monandry ; 
and with monandry, when established, there would most probably 
remain, in the Levirate, a trace of their previous customs. 

With such a people, at the Nair stage, women would (as among the 
Nairs) be the heads of families, daughters the heirs and continuers ; 
and the position of women, if the system lasted long, would become 
one of high consideration. There would be kinship only through the 
mother, because paternity would be uncertain: and men would, for 
distinction, be named after the mother as naturally as at a subsequent 
stage they were named after the father. 

It would not be surprising to find a people with such a history, 
after the family and the system of kinship had taken a substantially 
modern shape, in some respects treating the uterine connection as 
closer than the tie through a common father; forbidding uterine 
brother and sister, for example, while allowing brother and sister 
german, to marry; to find their tribes tracing themselves back to 
common mothers, not to common fathers—their legends telling of a 
time when not the patronymic, but the matronymic, was in use; least 
of all, to find them, at the beginning of history, remarkable for good 
treatment of their women.' 

We have seen that in the most polished of the states of Greece, 
long after the family system had assumed the modern form—after a 
movement which magnified the tie of common fatherhood, and depre- 
ciated that of common motherhood, had made considerable progress— 
marriage was still allowed between brother and sister german, while 
between brother and sister uterine it was prohibited. We have found 
that not a few of the Grecian tribes deduced their descent, not from 
a first father, but from a first mother; that through the kinship of 
their first mothers, some of them held that they were closely allied 
one to the other; and that in several cases the tradition was pre- 
served of a time when men were named after their mothers. In 
addition to these unmistakable vestiges of a period when fathers 
were “nowhere,” and mothers were the heads of families—when 
polyandry of the Nair type was prevalent, and there was kinship 
through mothers only—we have seen that the greater number of the 
most ancient divinities of both the Pelasgi and Helli were female, 


(1) It is no mere conjecture that a people advancing from the savage state should pass 
through the progress outlined above ; for-it can be shown that such has been the usual 
—and so far as we know it has been the invariable—history of improving peoples. It 
can be shown, on the one hand, that the successive stages pave the way for one another 
—the onward movement taking place under influences which can be assigned ; on the 
other hand, that the customs and institutions of races comparatively advanced usually 
present many indications of an experience of the lower stages. And even the Nairs, 
whose marriage system is the rudest form of polyandry, are an improving people—there 
are improving influences at work amongst them. There is nothing to show that the 
position of their ancestors, at any former period, was better than theirs is now—nothing 
to contradict the hypothesis that ¢iey came out of the savage state. 
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which—not to make too much of it—seems to be an illustration of 
the ancient importance of women. In the Homeric period, too, with 
a family system of modern structure—with double kinship, but yet a 
preference for the uterine tie—we have found that women had great 
influence, and were held in high consideration. Since they lost place 
after this, as the movement towards agnation went on, and since this 
movement has always begun before the modern family system has 
lasted long, and has ever been found unfavourable to women,! we 
must seek, in the circumstances of an earlier family system, the ex- 
planation of their position at the earlier time. And we have it in 
the position attained by women under the Nair form of pélyandry, 
of which so many indications have already been pointed out. That 
suffices for the explanation, and I know of nothing else that is suffi- 
cient for it. It is so much the less difficult to believe that the Greek 
tribes had an experience of this marriage system, that we have found 
the strongest possible evidence of its existence among the Lycians, 
their close kinsfolk ; among whom, long after Homer’s time, not 
only was the matronymic in use, but daughters were the heirs of 
families, and pedigrees were counted through female ancestors only. 
And, indeed, the shortness of the genealogies in Homer raises a sus- 
picion that the Greeks themselves in Homer’s time had not had long 
practice in counting pedigrees through males. 

Again—not to dwell upon weak or doubtful matters, such as the 
apparent operation of the Levirate among the Trojans, or the practice 
closely resembling it, found, long after Homer’s time, at Athens— 
we have evidence, both direct and inferential, that the Tibetan 
polyandry prevailed in post-Homeric times in Sparta—the state 
reported to have best preserved the ancient customs of the Greeks. 
The evidence, direct and inferential taken together, seems sufficient 
to support this statement ; its consistency with so much that we have 

























(1) The proposition here founded on requires a few words of elucidation. The move- 
ment towards agnation obviously rose out of—or rather followed upon—the growth and 
consolidation of the patria-potestas (see Maine’s Ancient Law, p. 149 et seq.). It 
was an indication of the growth of paternal authority ; and as fathers continued to gain 


it was natural that wives should continue to lose. At the beginning of history, in most 


cases, we find the patria-potestas already so firmly established that, with or without 
agnation, fathers had the power of life and death over their wives and children, and 
that these were as devoid of rights as if they had been slaves. It is not necessary to 
quote authorities to show that this has been found to be a result—usually a very early 
one—of the monandric marriage system. Agnation, where it exists, is alwaysa sign that 
the paternal supremacy is complete. My argument at this point may be put thus: in a 
family system in which the father is the head of the family it is found that all authority 
falls, and probably in no long time, into the father’s hands; the tendency of such a 
family system is found to be to exalt the husband and lower the wife. Such a system 
could not result in women being treated with great consideration, and if we find 
women among any people so treated under it, the cause most probably is something 
earlier in the marriage customs of the people. Of course all this refers to a period 
long anterior to that at which humane and reasonable considerations are influential 
enough to procure for women some approach to an equality of rights. 
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seen of the customs of the ancient Greeks is an additional reason for 
receiving it. And it again is, and in no small degree, corroborative 
of the conclusion, that the early Greeks were polyandrous. We have 
seen that this conclusion, supported on the one side by the Spartan 
customs, is, from another point of view, made probable by what has 
been handed down of the marriage customs of the Medians and 
Persians—the peoples from whom, in all probability, the tribes of 
the Greeks drew their origin. 

Let me now ask whether the facts of Greek history, summarised 
above, are not perfectly consistent with the tradition that the early 
Greeks emerged from a state of savageness in which marriage was 
unknown to them? The indications of the existence in Greece of the 
Nair family system seem to me irresistible ; and the earliest family 
system of a savage people would almost certainly be of the Nair 
type. It is remarkable that so many traces of that system should 
remain, and no doubt there are many which have escaped my search ; 
but if, as I think, those which I have pointed out support and verify 
the Greek tradition, on the other hand the tradition should make 
some persons more ready to believe that the family system, which has 
been so often tracked, is really that of Nair polyandry, and the close 
relationship to the mother, which forms an incident of it, the system 
of kinship through females only. 

If I have proved that the system of double kinship, which prevailed 
in the time of Homer, was preceded by a system of kinship through 
females only, then—since it cannot be disputed that the Greeks sub- 
sequently made a very near approach to agnation, if they did not 
actually reach it—the scheme of the development of systems of 
kinship, propounded by me at the outset, and the truth of which I 
proposed to test in the case of the Greeks, has successfully stood that 
test. 


J. F. M‘Lennan. 
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The Gentle Euphemta ; 


oR, 


“LOVE SHALL STILL BE LORD OF ALL.” 


“Lo, I must tell a tale of chivalry, 
For large white plumes are dancing in mine eye.’ 
Keats. 


Cuarter J. 
et Knowledge, so my daughter held, 
Was all in all.” —Trnnyson. 
Tue gentle Euphemia lived in a castle, and her father was the Count 
Grandnostrel. The wise Alasco, who had dwelt for fifty years in 
the mullioned chamber of the North Tower, was her tutor, and he 
taught her poetry arithmetic and philosophy, to love virtue, and the 
use of the globes. 

And there came the lord of Mountfidget to her father’s halls to 
drink the blood-red wine, and make exchange of the beeves and 
swine of Mountfidget against the olives and dried fruits which grow 
upon the slopes of Grandnostrel. For the pastures of Mountfidget 
are very rich, and its beeves and swine are fat. 

«‘ And peradventure I shall see the fair Euphemia,” said the young 
lord to Lieutenant Hossbach, of the Marines, who sojourned oft at 
Grange of Mountfidget, and delighted more in the racket-court, the 
billiard-table, and the game of cards, than in guiding the mancuvres 
of his trusty men-at-arms. ‘ Peradventure,” said the young lord, 
“T shall see the fair Euphemia,—for the poets of Grandnostrel sing 
of her peerless beauty, and declare her to be the pearl of pearls.” 

“Nay, my lord,” said the lieutenant, “but an you behold the 
girl once in that spirit, thou art but a lost man, a kestrel with a 
broken wing, a spavined steed, a noseless hound, a fish out of water ; 
for credit me, the fair Euphemia wants but a husband ;—and there- 
fore do the poets sing so loudly.” For Lieutenant Hossbach knew 
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that were there a lady at the Grange the spigot would not turn so 
freely. 

“By my halidome,” said the young lord, “I will know whether 
the poets sing sooth or not.” 

So the lord of Mountfidget departed for the Castle of Grand- 
nostrel, and his beeves and his swine were driven before him. 

Alasco the Wise sat in the mullioned chamber, with the globes 
before him and Aristotle’s volume under his arm, and the gentle 
Euphemia sat lowly on a stool at his feet. And she asked him as 
to the lore of the ancient schools. ‘Teach me,” she said, “‘ as Plato 
taught, and the learned Esculapius and Aristides the Just; for I 
would fain walk in the paths of knowledge, and be guided by the 
rules of virtue.” But he answered her not at all, nor did he open 
the books of wisdom. ‘“ Nay, my father,” she said; “but the winged 
hours pass by, and my soul is athirst!” 

Then he answered her and said; “ My daughter, there cometh 
hither this day the young lord of Mountfidget, whose beeves and 
swine are as the stars of heaven in number, and whose ready money 
in many banks brings in rich harvest of interest. He cometh hither 
to drink the blood-red wine with yqur father, and to exchange his 
beeves and swine for the olives and the dried fruits which grow upon 
the slopes of Grandnostrel ; and peradventure he will ask to see thy 
father’s daughter. Then wilt thou no longer desire to hear what 
Plato teaches, or how the just man did according to justice.” 

But Euphemia replied ; “ Nay, my father. Am I no better than 
other girls that I should care for the glance of the young man’s eye ? 
Have I not sat at your feet since I was but as high as your knee ? 
Teach me still as Plato taught.” 

But Alasco said; “ Love will still be lord of all.” 

“ He shall never be lord of me,” said Euphemia. 


Cuapter II. 


“ And from the platform spare ye not 
To fire a noble salvo shot— 
Lord Marmion waits below.”’—Scortr. 


Anp in those days there was the rinderpest in the land among the 
cattle, and the swine were plagued with a sore disease, and there 
had gone forth an edict and a command from the Queen’s Councillors 
that no beeves or swine should be driven on the Queen’s highways. 
So there came upon the lord of Mountfidget men armed with 
authority from the Queen, and they slew his beeves and his swine, 
and buried their carcases twenty fathom deep beneath the ground. 
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And the young lord was angered much, for he loved his beeves 
and his swine, and he said to himself, ““What will my lord, the 
Count Grandnostrel, say unto me, if I visit him with empty hands? 
Will the blood-red wine be poured, or shall I see the gentle 
Euphemia?” For the Count Grandnostrel was a hard man, and 
loved a bargain well. “But I have much money in many banks,” 
said the lord of Mountfidget, in council with himself. “And 
though my beeves and my swine are slain and buried, yet will he 
receive me; for the rich are ever welcome, though their hands 
be empty.” So he went up the slopes which led to the Castle of 
Grandnostrel. 

And at the portal, within the safeguard of the drawbridge, there 
were huge heaps of dried fruits, and mountains of olives. And 
there came out to him the Count Grandnostrel, and demanded of 
him where were his beeves and his swine. And the lord told the 
count how men in authority from the Queen had come upon him on 
the road, and had slain the beasts, and buried them twenty fathom 
beneath the earth,—because of the rinderpest which raged in the 
land, and because of the disease among the swine. Then said the 
Count Grandnostrel: “And art thou come empty-handed to drink 
the blood-red wine ; and hast thou never a horn or a tusk? If my 
butler draw but a sorry pint for thee, [ll butler him with a 
bastinado! No;—not a cork! Get thee gone to thy Grange.” 
So he drew up the drawbridge, and the sweet scent of the olives 
and of the dried fruits were borne aloft by the zephyrs, and struck 
upon the envious senses of the young lord. 

“ And shall I not see thy daughter, the gentle Euphemia?”’ said he. 

Then the Count Grandnostrel called to his archers and bade them 
twang their bows; and the archers twanged their bows, and seven 
arrows struck the Lord Mountfidget full upon his breast. But 
their points availed nought against his steel cuirass; so he smiled 
and turned away. 

“Nay, my lord, Count Grandnostrel,” said he, “thou shalt rue 
the day when thou treated thus one who has ready money in many 
banks; I will set the lawyers at thee, and ruin thee with many 
costs.” 

Then, as he walked away, the archers twanged again, and struck 
him on the back. The good steel turned the points, and the arrows 
of Grandnostrel fell blunted to the ground. But I fear there was 
one arrow which entered just above the joint of the knight’s harness, 
and galled the neck of the young lord. 

But as he went down the slopes there waved a kerchief from the 
oriel window over the eastern parapet. 
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Cuarter III. 


“Oh coz, coz, coz, coz, my pretty little coz, 
Dost know how many fathom deep I am in love ?’’—SHaxspEare. 


Twas midnight, and there came a soft knock at the door of 
Alasco the Wise. But Alasco heard it not, for he was drinking in 
the wisdom of the ancients with all his senses, and his ears were 
deaf to all earthly sounds. 

“Sleepest thou, my father?” said the gentle Euphemia, as she 
opened the door, “or is thy soul buried amidst thy books ? ” 

“Daughter,” said Alasco the Wise, “ my soul is buried among my 
books. The hour is short, and the night cometh, and he who 
maketh not his hay while the sun of life shineth, shall hardly garner 
his crop beneath the cold, damp hand of death. But for thee, my 
child, and thy needs, all other things shall give way.” Then he 
wiped his pen, and put a mark in his book, and closed his lexicon. 

“ My father,” said the girl, “ didst thou hear my father’s archers, 
how their bows twanged this morn ? ” 

“JT heard a rattling as of dried peas against a window-pane,”’ said 
the sage. ; 

“Tt was the noise, father, of the arrows as they fell upon the 
breast of the Lord Mountfidget. And they fell upon his back, also, 
and alack! one has struck him on the nape of his neck! And then 
he rode away. Oh, father!” 

« And is it thus with thee, my child ? ” said Alasco. 

“Thus, father,” said Euphemia. And she hid her face upon the 
serge of his mantle. 

“Did I not say that love should still be lord of all?” said the 
sage. 

‘Spare me, father,” said the damsel. “Spare the child that has 
stood at thy footstool since she was as high as thy knee. Spare me, 
and aid me to save my lord!” 

Then they sallied forth from the small wicket which opens into 
the forest from beneath the west barbican. 


Cuapter IV. 
“ Come back! come back! he cried in grief, 
My daughter, oh, my daughter !’””—CamPxeLt. 
“‘ When he found she’d levanted, the Count of Alsace 
At first turned remarkably red in the face.””—Baruam. 
Anp in the morning the Count of Grandnostrel called for his 
daughter. And his eyes were red with drinking, and his breath 
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was thick, and he sat with his head between his hands. For he had 
drunk the blood-red wine sitting all alone through the night, laugh- 
ing, as he quaffed down goblet after goblet, at the discomfiture of the 
lord of Mountfidget. ‘‘Rinderpest, indeed!” he had said. “ He 
that cometh hither empty-handed is likely to return.a-dry. Ho! 
there, butler! another stoup of Malvoisie, and let it be that with the 
yellow seal.” But in the morning he had called for a cool tankard, 
and now he demanded his daughter’s presence, that she might pour 
for him the cup which cheers but not inebriates. ‘ Where is the 
Lady Euphemia? Why tarries the Lady Euphemia?” But the 
attendants answered him never a word. Then he called again. 
“Why cometh not my child to pour for her father the beverage 
which he loves? Now, by cock and pie, an that old greybeard 
detain her, he shall hence from the mullioned chamber,—and that 
with a flea in each ear.” But still they answered him not a word. 
Then he up with the tankard from which he had taken his morning’s 
brewst, and flung it at the menial’s head. ‘Thou churl, thou sot, 
thou knave, thou clod! why answerest thou not thy liege and lord?” 
But the menial put his hands to his bruised head, and still answered 
he never a word. 

Then there entered Dame Ulrica, a poor and aged cousin of the 
shouse, who went abroad to dances and to tea-parties with the gentle 
Euphemia. “An please you, my lord count,” said dame Ulrica, 
“‘ Kuphemia has fled this morning by the small wicket which leads 
from beneath the west barbican into the forest, and Alasco the Wise 
has gone with her.” 

Then the Count Grandnostrel stood up in his wrath, and sat down 
in his wrath, and stood up in his wrath once again. ‘That tankard 
full of gold pieces,” said he, “‘to him who shall bring me the grey- 
beard’s head ! ” 

Then the archers twanged their bows, and the men-at-arms sharp- 
ened their sabres, and the volunteers looked to their rifles, and the 
drummers drummed, and the fifers fifed, and they let down the 
drawbridge, and they went forth in pursuit of the wise Alasco and 
the gentle Euphemia. 

“ By cock and pie,” said the Count Grandnostrel, “an it be as I 
expect, and that sorry knave from Mountfidget is at the bottom of 
this i 

“In that case it will be meetest, my lord, that she should be his 
wife,” said the Dame Ulrica, who was riding on a palfrey at his 
right hand. And when she spoke the ancient virtue of the old race 
was to be seen in her eye, and might be heard in her voice. 

“Thou sayest well, dame,” answered the count. 

“And the lord of Mountfidget has beeves and swine numerous as 
the stars, and ready money in many banks,” said Dame Ulrica. For 
Dame Ulrica was not virtuous only, but prudent also. 
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“« By cock and pie thou sayest sooth,” said the Count Grandnostrel. 
And as they had now reached the Fiery Nostril, a hostel that standeth 
on the hill overlooking the olive gardens of the castle, the count 
called loudly for the landlord’s ale. ‘By cock and pie this is dry 
work,”. said the Count Grandnostrel. “ But we will squeeze Mount- 
fidget drier before we have done with him.” 

Then the menials laughed, and the pot-bellied landlord swayed his 
huge paunch hither and thither, as he shook his sides with merri- 
ment. “Faix, and it is my lord the count is ever ready with his 
joke,” said the landlord. 

So they paid for the beer and rode on. 


CuHaptTer V. 


‘* A breathing but devoted warrior lay. 
T’was Lara bleeding fast from life away.” —Byron. ~ 


In the upper chamber of a small cottage, covered with ivy and vines, 
lay the lord of Mountfidget, hurt unto death. For one of the arrows 
had touched him on the nape of the neck, and the point had been 


dipped in the oil of strychnine. And there leaned over his couch a 
widow, watching him from moment to moment, touching his lips 
ever and anon with orange juice mixed with brandy, and wiping the 
clammy dew from his cold brow. ‘ Lord of Mountfidget,” she said, 
“when my dear husband was torn from my widowed arms, thy father 
gave unto the poor widow this cottage. Would I could repay the 
debt with my heart’s blood.” 

“Aha! alas! alack! and well-a-day,” said the young lord. 
“ Nought can repay me now,—either interest or principal. All my 
money at all the banks cannot prolong my life one hour. No, nor 
my beeves and swine, though they outnumber the stars of heaven, 
and are fatter than a butter-tub. It is all up with poor Mount- 
fidget.” 

‘Nay ; say not so, my lord. If only I could reach the wise man 
that liveth in the mullioned chamber of the north tower, he hath a 
medicine that might yet be of avail.” 

Then Mountfidget demanded who was the wise man, and where was 
the mullioned chamber of the north tower; and when he learned that 
aid could be had only from the Castle of Grandnostrel, he sighed 
amain, and sighed again, and then thus he addressed the widow ; 
“ Ay, help from Grandnostrel;—yes ; but not such aid as that. I 
want no grey-bearded senior to rack my dying brains with wise 
saws; but, if it might be given me to let my eyes rest but once on 
the form of the gentle Euphemia, methinks I could die contented.” 
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Then the door of the chamber was opened, and there entered a 
young page, whose slashed doublet and silken hose were foul with 
the mud of many lanes, and the dirt of the forest clung to his short 
cloak, and his hair was wet with the dropping of the leaves, and his 
cap was crushed and his jacket was torn. “He is here! he is here!” 
said the page. “I have followed him by his blood through the 
forest.” Then the page fell at the bed-foot, and there he fainted. 


Cuapter VI. 
“ Meanwhile war arose.’”’-—MILToN. 


Bur as the page sank upon the floor, a small bottle fell from his 
breast coat-pocket, and the widow saw that it was labelled “ antidote 
for the oil of strychnine.” Then the widow’s heart leaped for joy, 
and as she poured the precious drops into the gaping wound, she said 
a prayer that the page might recover also. 

But what noise is this of horses and of men around the humble 
vineyard of that poor widow? “Tiraloo, Tiraloo, Tiraloo-ooh,” 
“ Ha!” said the Mountfidget, raising himself on his elbow, “ ’tis the 
war-cry of the Grandnostrel!” “ Rowdadow, Rowdadow, Rowdadow- 
dow,” then greeted his ears. “Ha! ha!” he cried. ‘ Rowdadow, 
a Rowdadow, Rowdadow-dow ; ’tis the war-cry of the Mountfidget !” 
And he grasped the sword which lay beneath his pillow. ‘“Mount- 
fidget to the rescue! Shall a man lie still and perish beneath the 
bedclothes? Ho, a Hossbach! Ho, a Walker!” For Walker was 
the captain of the men-at-arms at Mountfidget, and the lord knew 
the voice of his trusty clansman. 

Then the widow looked through the lattice-window, and told him 
how the fight went. But no one thought of the page upon whose 
brow the clammy hand of death was falling as he lay at the bed-foot. 


Cuarter VII. 


“ Close against her heaving breast 
Something in her hand is pressed.’’—LoNG¥FELLOw. 
Aasco THE Wiser had been left in the forest, and. was unable to stir 
another step. “Tis the blood of the Mountfidget,” he had said, 
when he saw the gouts upon the path. ‘I know it by its purple 
hue, and by its violet-scented perfume. Follow it on, but take that 
bottle with thee. And stay, lest thy sex betray thee to ill-usage 
from the boors, take this page’s raiment which I carry in my wallet, 
and put the bottle in thy breast coat-pocket. If thou find, as is too 
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likely, a gaping wound in the nape of the neck, naught can restore 
him but this. Pour it in freely, and he shall live. But if he shall 
first have heard the war-cry of thy father to disturb him, then he 
shall surely die.” So the gentle Euphemia had gone through the 
forest, and had reached the chamber of the widow in which lay the 
lord of Mountfidget. 

And as she lay at the foot of the bed, slowly there came back upon 
her mind a knowledge that she was there. She put her hand to her 
bosom in haste, and found that the bottle was gone. Then a terrible 
sound greeted her ears, and she heard the war-cry of her father. 
Tiraloo, Tiraloo, Tiraloo-ooh! ‘He is dead,” she cried, springing 
to her feet. ‘He is dead, and I will die also.” 

Then the widow knew that it was the gentle Euphemia. “No, 
thou gentlest one,” she said; “he shall not die. He shall live to 
count the fat beeves and the many swine of Mountfidget, and shall 
be the possessor of much money in many banks; and thou, thou 
gentlest one, shall share his blessings. For love shall still be lord 
of all.” 

“ T do confess,” said the gentle Euphemia in a silvern whisper,— 
in a silvern whisper that was heard by him beneath the bedclothes, 
—‘T do confess that love is lord of me.” Then she sank upon the 
floor. 


Cuaprer VIII. 


“‘T charge you be his faithful and true wife, 
Keep warm his hearth and clean his board ; and when 
He speaks, be quick in your obedience.’”—Exiz. B. Browninc. 
Anp then they all returned to the Castle of Grandnostrel, and on their 
way they took up the wise Alasco, who had remained in the forest. 

“ Nay, father,” said the damsel smiling, “ but thou hast been right 
in all things, and hast taught me better than Plato ever taught.” 

“ And was not I young once myself!” said the sage. So when 
the blood-red wine had warmed his old veins, and made supple the 
joints of his aged legs, he tripped a measure in the castle hall, and 
was very jocund. 

So the lord of Mountfidget was married to the gentle Euphemia. 
But when three months were passed and gone, Lieutenant Hossbach 
had returned to his regimental duties. 

And love shall still be lord of all. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 








A FEUDAL EPIC: LA CHANSON D’ANTIOCHE.' 


Tue relation between Chivalry and Feudalism is one of the most 
interesting questions which engage the attention of the student of 
what is called modern history. We believe the two may be more 
rightly described as coincident than as connected, though we cannot at 
present indulge ourselves in any speculation on the matter. We do, 
however, hope to make some contribution to the better understanding 
of the subject, by setting before our readers what we believe is really 
the most complete and genuine representation of the chivalric spirit, 
as it existed in its culminating development during the First Crusade. 

To what, we have often asked ourselves, must we have recourse to 
discover a trustworthy expression of the mind of this special period 
of European history? Where are the origines, the “ Quellung,” 
from which we are to draw our knowledge? Where shall we 
find faithfully imaged forth “the very age and body” of the time? 
Of late years we have learnt to look further than to the works 
of mere annalists for real information upon these subjects. We 
are as familiar, perhaps, with the battles, sieges, and councils of 
this period, with the names of its great men and the details of their 
exploits, as we are with any other period of modern European history, 
which in truth is not saying very much. But this is not that of 
which we are in search. What is the best, most vivid, and most 
nearly contemporary picture of the people and their times? Have we 
anything which stands to the first Crusade in the same relation as 
the biography of Eginhart to Charlemagne before it, or the work of 
Joinville to St. Louis after it? The literature which finds its way 
into our libraries and book-clubs would scarcely help us to realise the 
true idea of Godfrey or Tancred, of the men who followed Peter the 
Hermit across Europe, and upheld the newly-established throne of 
Jerusalem. The old annalists, such as William of Tyre and Albert 
of Aix, except for professed historical students, are little likely to be 
disinterred from the obscurity in which they have been buried for so 
many hundred years. We have a laborious and trustworthy com- 
pendium of their contents in the very well executed work of Michaud. 
But, as we explained, we are in search of something very different. 
To many of our readers, especially to many of our fair readers, it may 
seem that we find exactly what we want in the far-famed Epic of 
Italy, the “Gerusalemme Liberata” of Tasso. But the latter half 
of the sixteenth century, and the intriguing and artificial Court of 
Ferrara, were not the time or place in which to reproduce the true 


(1) La Cuanson pv’ ANTIOCHE. Composée au XII. Siécle, par Ricuarp LE PELERIN ; 


Renouvelée par Graivpor pe Dovar, au XIII. Sidcle; Traduite par la MarqvisE 
DE SarnTE-AULAIRE. 
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portraiture of Bohemond or Tancred, or the austere virtues of Godfrey. 
The petit-maitres and fine ladies who formed the audience of the 
sensitive and morbid-minded poet were not the persons to appreciate 
a true delineation of the heroic age of Christian chivalry. They were 
as far from it in thought and feeling, much farther perhaps, than 
were the ages of Louis XIV. or Elizabeth. Nor was Tasso himself, 
with his restless, jealous, and self-torturing nature, the man to depict, 
or even to comprehend, the stern enthusiasts whose iron will set at 
nought famine, pestilence, and the sword; who stormed Nicza, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem, and freed the sepulchre of Christ from the 
presence of the infidel. The “Jerusalem Delivered” is palpably 
modelled upon the Iliad; but its characters probably resemble the 
true Bohemond or Tancred as little as they resemble Hector or Ajax 
Telamon, or as the intrigue of Rinaldo with a Mohammedan sorceress 
resembles the “ Wrath of Achilles.” But though Torquato Tasso was 
incapable of conceiving it, there does exist an Homeric Epic of the 
First Crusade. We believe that we shall deserve the thanks of all 
true lovers of history by directing their attention to it, more especially 
as Michaud, who quotes almost all the contemporary documents, does 
not seem to have fallen in with this. It is but lately that the 
“Chanson d’Antioche” has been before the literary world in an 
intelligible shape. 

On the eve of the stormy scenes which ushered in the memorable 
’48, M. Paulin Paris, an eminent French scholar, published in Paris, 
from a text which had probably undergone many revisions, an edition 
of the “Chanson d’Antioche,” originally composed by “ Richard le 
Pélerin,” or Richard the Pilgrim, who followed the Count of Flanders 
to the First Crusade, In the time of Philippe Auguste, which for the 
Chansons appears to have resembled the time of Pisistratus in respect 
of the Homeric Rhapsodies, an edition—as we should call it—of the 
“ Chanson d’Antioche” was given to the world by one Graindor of 
Douai. This is the form in which the poem has descended to modern 
times. But the language of the old Trouvére had been so little 
altered that it remained unintelligible to the majority of modern 
readers. Whoever has had an opportunity of examining that singular 
document, “La Noble Lecon,” which recounts the return of the 
Vaudois to their native land, in a dialect where the Latin element so 
largely predominates that the composition approximates more nearly 
to the Spanish than the native French, will be able to form a tolerably 
correct idea of the old Provencal style, and of the language in which 
Richard or Graindor recounts the story of the Crusade. 

The edition of M. Paulin Paris, notwithstanding the disasters 
and the political excitement which accompanied its appearance, 
and the nature of its contents, was nevertheless a success. It 
is, we believe, at present out of print. But since that time a most 
praiseworthy attempt has been made to popularise its language, and 
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to give the general public an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the legend of the old Trouvére. A lady of high rank in Parisian 
society, united in marriage to a nobleman known to many persons in 
this country as the son of one who discharged in a distinguished 
manner the functions of ambassador to the Court of St. James—the 
Marchioness de Sainte-Aulaire—inspired by the most exalted sym- 
pathies for all that is great and glorious in the history of France, 
has rendered into modern French this singular record of the heroic 
men and the heroic age of French history. Her work, the reader 
must understand, in no way resembles the flimsy paraphrases into 
which Pope has diluted some of the Tales of Chaucer. It adheres 
with singular fidelity to the style of the original, repreducing with 
great success the naiveté of the sentiments, and the obsolete idioms of 
the language. Thus, though the work of the Marchioness is perfectly 
intelligible to the modern reader, it exhibits such a quaint and antique 
simplicity of style, as to recall in every.line the strains of the old 
ménestrels, and to convey to the uninitiated a very exact idea of their 
peculiar poetry. The connection of that special literature with the 
Crusades is easily understood when we recall the social cireumstances 
of the time. Most of the great barons who departed for the holy 
Land were accompanied by their chapelains, and also by their 
ménestrels, or jongleurs. From both classes we derive records and 
legends of the war ; but the method of composition, and the original 
sources of inspiration, were different in the two cases. The learned 
clerks who performed the services of the Church for the self-banished 
chevaliers, who heard their confessions, administered the Holy Sacra- 
ments in camp, and most probably conducted their correspondence 
with home, naturally became the annalists of the campaign. Each 
march, siege, and battle, as well as the more brilliant exploits of their 
own more immediate patrons, were recorded in barbarous Latin, and 
transmitted to Europe for the benefit of those who had been left 
behind. Such reports, subsequently collected, and, to use a modern 
' phrase, re-edited, became the staple material for history ; and to these 
sources most historians have been largely indebted. But the func- 
tions of the ménestrel or jongleur were widely different from that of 
the chapelain. In all ages of the world the relations between the 
warrior and the bard have given birth toa literature of peculiar 
type. In the Homeric Rhapsody, as in the Scandinavian Scald, 
we find song employed to illustrate valour and excite to the imita- 
tion of heroic deeds. Our Saxon ancestors, as well as the early 
populations of Italy, might have adopted in their own sense the words 
of Horace :— . 


‘‘ Nosqu et profestis lucibus et sacris, 
Inter jocosi munera Liberi, 
Cum prole matronisque nostris 
Rite Deos prius apprecati, 
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Virtute functos, more patrum, duces 
Lydis remixto carmine tibiis 
Trojamq. et Anchisen et alme 
Progeniem Veneris canemus.” 

Everywhere, then, and always among a warrior people, when the 
banquet or the revel has supplied the opportunity, we find that the 
custom has obtained of celebrating the worthy deeds of ancestors and 
contemporaries, and kindling the enthusiasm or ambition of the hearers 
to essay the like. The era of the Crusades was no exception to the 
general rule. The Chansons to which it gave birth were in all 
probability little else in the first instance than improvisations sung 
or recited at the warrior’s table when some brilliant action or important 
victory had aroused the poetic fervour of the jongleurs. The most 
applauded of such compositions would naturally survive their first 
delivery. Treasured in the memory of those whose duty it was to 
supply the professional accompaniment to the revel of the palace 
or the camp, under the name of “ Gestes,” these songs passed from 
mouth to mouth, and were consolidated into an accepted oral tradi- 
tion of the most remarkable events and brilliant exploits which 
distinguished each campaign. Ignorance of them was held to be 
inexcusable, and indeed was sometimes brought forward as a bitter 
reproach against an unworthy aspirant to the ménestrel’s vocation. 

Our “chanson,” we are informed by the Marchioness of Sainte- 
Aulaire, soon after its revision by Graindor, became exceedingly 
popular, and was accounted in some sort a classic, so that a troubadour 
desirous of convicting one of his pretentious brethren of incapacity, 
declared that he was not acquainted with a single couplet of the 
“Geste d’Antioche.” It was apparently regarded as a chef-d’eurie 
in its peculiar style, for imitations became numerous. The troubadours, 
like the “scriptores cyclici’’ mentioned by Horace, adopted a cycle 
of heroic legend founded on the First Crusade, in much the same 
way as these writers dealt with the fortunes of the Grecian chiefs, 
and the events connected with the Trojan war. Tancred and 
Bohemond, each had their praises recounted in similar strains. There 
were poems on the life of Godfrey of Bouillon, on that of his father, 
and some strange semi-mythical legend connected with his grand- 
father. The capture of Jerusalem and the establishment of the 
Latin Empire in the East was recounted in a sort of epic narrative 
The “Chanson of Jerusalem,” which M. Paulin Paris regards as 
of great importance, though only existing in a fragmentary shape, 
and apparently not the work of a writer who was present at the 
events which he relates, is an example of the kind. Such, however, 
is not the case with Richard le Pélerin. There can be no doubt 
that so far as his Chanson extends, he was an eye-witness of 
the actions which he introduces into his narrative, and personally 
acquainted with those who performed them. He always speaks on his 
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own authority, and makes no appeal to that of another. The minute 
and curious character of the incidents which he mentions, and his 
graphic manner of describing them, could scarcely have come from 
any one but an eye-witness. He knows the men, and speaks. of 
them as his acquaintances ; is positive and discriminating in praising 
their personal merits ; and when he has to blame—though he knows 
them well—he will not mention their names. 


‘* Je sais bien qu’ils furent, mais je ne les nommerai pas.” 


The whole tone of the work, in short, is inconsistent with any 
other hypothesis than one which places the author in the very middle 
of the stirring deeds which he recites. Unfortunately his oppor- 
tunities for completing the simple epic which he had begun were cut 
short by an early death. The pilgrim did not live to kneel before 
the sepulchre of Christ: he lost the crowning glory of the Crusades 
—the complement to the sieges of Nicza and Antioch which he has 
so vividly described. He did not witness the final assault at Jerusalem, 
where Godfrey won his throne by his heroic conduct in the breach. 
Indeed the Chanson terminates with a successful sortie from the 

- gates of Antioch, when the Christians, after having taken the town, 
were in turn besieged by an immense Paynim army assembled for 
its recovery. It commences with the disastrous events which preceded 
the organised effort of Peter the Hermit, and the council convoked by 
Pope Urbain the Second upon the plateau of Clermont, in Auvergne. 
We fancy few of our readers, not regular historical students, will 
remember that the first expedition with which Peter was connected 
came to a terrible termination in Asia Minor, where the army was 
cut to pieces in the valley of Civetot. It was not until the return 
of Peter that the wide-spread excitement was aroused which brought 
the Pope and half the chivalry of Europe to the great council held 
beneath the shadow of the Puy de Dome. The Chanson conceals y 
nothing of the carnage and defeat. 





‘* Dessous le Civetot la vallée est grande et large ; 
La il y eut trente mille de nos chrétiens décollés, 
Car il n’y eut pas un seul qui n’eut le chef coupé.” 





Fortunately the Hermit was spared. His escape is graphically 
narrated. He stained his face with the juice of a plant, and being 
well acquainted with the Saracen language, passed unharmed through 
the midst of their host. Death or imprisonment was the fate of the 
remainder of the Christian army. Some of their most distinguished 
leaders were barbarously loaded with irons and compelled to work 
on the Pagan fortifications. 





" The prisoners of Corboran appear to have been worse treated than * 

, the others, though all were “une dolente compagnie.” Of the | 

former it is said :— 
(1) ie. la téte. 
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‘‘Chacun d’eux porte des chaines, et doit porter chaque jour 
Des pierres aux murailles enduites de bitume. 
D’autres trainent tous les jours la charrue comme des cheyaux de peine.”’ 


Peter at last reaches Rome, and recounts the melancholy discomfi- 
ture of his companions :— 


‘*Les hommes sont déconfits, nous avons tout perdu, 
Nous avons trouvé des Persans, des Sarrasins félons, 
Qui ont tué nos hommes, les ont jetés en prison, 

Et menés en Syrie en grande misére.”’ 


The Pope is equal to the occasion: he does not despair of the 
fortunes of the Christian enterprise; he promises to take the most 
energetic measures for prosecuting the Crusade. 


‘* Le Pape dit: ‘Je ne vous manquerai pas, 
Sil plait 4 Dieu et a ses Saints, nous retrouverons nos hommes. 
Vous irez en France, tandis que nous demeurerons ici, 
Vous porterez mes lettres afin que tous soient avertis, 
Rois, ducs, comtes, chacun par leur nom, 
Frangais et Poitevins, Flamands et Bourguignons, 
Et tous ceux qui croient en Dieu, et invoquent son saint nom, 
Assemblez un concile, et nous yous y suivrons.’” 


Then follows a vivid account of the Council of Clermont. The 
traveller who has visited that interesting city has had most probably 
pointed out to him the space before the ancient Church of Nétre Dame, 
which tradition affirms to have been occupied by the splendid and 
many-tongued assemblage which listened to the stirring address cf 
Urbain the Second. The Chanson reports, and though of course 
not with verbal accuracy there is every reason to believe that it pre- 
serves, most of the topics upon which the actual exhortation touched. 
It is surely an interesting study for the student, this specimen of 
eleventh century eloquence, than which, since the Apostles’ -time 
none had worked upon the minds of men to so great a result, and 
since which, perhaps, there has been no example that at all approxi- 
mates to it. Ifwe may trust the “ Pilgrim,” it was of a very rude 
and simple kind, recounting the work and sufferings of the Saviour, 
explaining the scandal inflicted upon Christendom by the desecration 
of His tomb, and waking up the warlike passions of the assembled 
chiefs by an appeal to their valorous deeds, and a portrayal of all 
the abominations to be found in the character and conduct of their 
foe. We leave details to those whom we may have persuaded to 
study the Chanson itself. But we must not forget to say that the 
doctrine of indulgences was apparently in full force centuries before 
Luther’s remonstrance. 


‘‘Le Pape pardonnera a tous ceux qui feront le voyage 
Les péchés quils ont fait depuis leur enfance.” 


As was seemly, the King of France was the first to answer the 


appeal. Many reasons prevented him personally from leading or 
VOL. IV. “2 
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even joining the Crusade. But his brother-in-law should take his 
place. To him he would commit all his powers, 
‘Sire, pour Dieu, écoutez, 

Je suis un homme ancien, vieux, fatigué, et souffrant. 

Je ne pourrais étre croisé, 

Mon frére ira ; Hugues, qui est chevalier estimé, 

Je lui donne et octroie tous mes pouyoirs.” 
His example was instantly followed by the multitude who were 
present, “ Anglais, Flamands, Normands, et ceux d’Allemagne,” who 
assumed the Cross upon their garments, and received the benediction 
of the Pope. The Bishop of Le Puy in Auvergne was commanded 
to conduct the expedition as its spiritual leader; and well the worthy 
bishop performed his task, without by any means, where blows were 
rife, confining himself too strictly to his purely spiritual functions. 
All France sprang to arms. It was the age of chivalry, and those 
ten thousand swords leapt from their scabbards which Burke pro- 
phesied would never leap forth again, and lived to see how false 
was his prophecy, when the almost deified Idea of “ France” was 
substituted for the person of an Austrian princess. The feudal castles 
were depopulated, at least of their male inhabitants. 

‘* Tl n’est resté en France ni vieillards ni jouyenceaux, 

Hugues le Grand, le preux et loyal chevalier, 

Robert, Comte de Flandre, Robert du Mans, 

Raymond de Saint-Gelles, Etienne de Blois, 

Godefroy de Bouillon, Eustache le damoiseau, 

Et Baudoin, son frére, qui est encore imberbe, 

Guillaume le Charpentier y fut aussi, et l’évéque du Puy, l'un des 

plus puissants : 

Les autres ne se peuyent nombrer.”’ 

Even the gentler sex did not escape the general enthusiasm. Some 
of them assumed the Cross, joined the expedition, and shared all the 
horrors of the march across Europe and Asia Minor, to Jerusalem. 

‘* Beaucoup de dames prirent la Croix ; 
Et les nobles pucelles que Dieu a bien aimées, 
S’en furent avec les péres qui les ont engendrées.” 
Those who remained behind were scarcely more fortunate. Mourning 
and desolation were in their ancestral halls. The return of their 
fathers and husbands from a terrible struggle in an unknown region, 
and from the thousand perils by land and sea which awaited them, 
must have appeared more than uncertain. | Perhaps so great a break- 
ing up of the ordinary course of social and domestic life in Europe 
never occurred before, nor is likely to occur again. Thus piteously 
lamented the noble ladies in their abandonment :— 
‘* Elles se disent l’une 4 l’autre: ‘ Quelle triste destinée! 
L’assemblée des barons fut mal faite 4 notre gré. 
Demain il n’y aura pas une chambre qui ne soit décourtinée, 


Plus de chansdh recitée ni de joie en nos demeures, 
La plus riche de nous restera délaissée.”” 
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Our space will not permit us to follow the Chanson any further. 
The few specimens which we have given may, we hope, interest our 
readers in this medixval semi-epic, the most genuine contemporary 
chronicle of the First Crusade. Unlike the Jerusalem of Tasso, it 
contains no studied and intentional imitations of the ancient epics, 
but its tone is far more Homeric than anything in that artificial poem. 
The distinctness of individual character among the heroes—perhaps 
the greatest charm of the Iliad—is well brought out in the Chanson. 
Unlike the “fortisque Gyas, fortisque Cloanthus” of the Latin 
imitator, Godfrey is a very different personage from Tancred, and 
Tancred from Bohemond. The couleur locale is excellently preserved 
with respect to the various tribes and leaders of the Mohammedan 
hosts: they are at least as carefully distinguished as the Trojans 
from the Greeks. The Christian champions, moreover, fight very 
much like the Homeric heroes ; they single out an adversary and 
destroy him in the front of the battle ; .so far as the poem is concerned, 
the other combatants fall into the background, and all the action 
and the interest centre for the time in the chief whose praise is being 
recounted. Very often he performs acts of supernatural prowess, 
like Tydides or Ajax Telamon. Hugues encounters Corbadin at the 
entrance of a bridge, hurls him to earth, and with his sword cleaves 
his skull into two portions, helmet and all; the next moment he 
serves Forban in the same manner, and with a third blow makes 
the head of another Saracen fly off as if it were a turnip (‘ comme 
il fut un navet’’). Tancred, Roger Lempereur, Gautier de Doumeart, 
Godfrey de Bouillon, and several others, all come forward in the 
same combat, and perform similar exploits. We might almost fancy 
ourselves reading a book of the Iliad. Huon de St. Pol faces, single 
handed, a whole army of Turks. He pierces Matamor through 
buckler and breastplate, so that the wood and iron protrude through 
his back, and makes the heads of fourteen Paynims fly off their 
shoulders. 

There is, however, one singular exception, which serves to show the 
naiveté and honesty of the writer. Etienne de Blois shows the white 
feather. Like Sir Andrew Ague-Cheek, “he had rather than forty 
pounds he were at home.” 


“Tl edt bien mieux aimé étre 4 Blois dans sa maison, 
Tl trembla fortement quand il prit son étendard, 
Tout son sang frémit du chef aux talons.” 


Elsewhere, when recounting the terrible passage of a bridge before 
the walls of Antioch, the chronicler is no less honest :— 


‘‘T] n’y aucun Baron qui ne change de couleur ; ”— 
an instance of fidelity to truth and nature which would scarcely be 


found in the artificial compositions of a later age. Perhaps one 
ZZ2 
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of the most remarkable incidents which recall the Iliad is to be found 
in the Episode of Raimbaud Creton—a chief who was subsequently 
gifted by Godfrey with a silver scolloped cross, in which was enclosed 
a morsel of the wood of the true cross. The Marquis Estourmel, we 
believe, as representative of the family, still possesses this interesting 
relic. At any rate, the crest and legend of his house, a cross with the 
motto “ Vaillant sur la creste,” still recalls the gallant act of Raimbaud 
at the escalade of Jerusalem, which won for him the original distinc- 
tion. Raimbaud having been precipitated in his armour into the 
river at Antioch, is on the point of perishing, when, like the goddess 
Venus on behalf of Paris, St. Michael personally interferes and rescues 
him from destruction. 


‘* Ecoutez le grand miracle, jamais vous n’entendrez de meilleur, 
Raimbaud Creton s’est désarmé dans l'eau. 
Par l’ordre de Dieu son haubert fut été, 
Et par l’ange St. Michel il fut relevé en haut.” 


Once more; the latter part of the last book of the Chanson 
strongly recalls the artifice which Homer has employed to give a 
particular account of the several Greek chiefs when Helen describes 
them from her position on the walls of Troy. Amédelis describes 
to the Sultan Corboran the Christian champions as they pass out of 
the gates of Antioch, to prepare for the successful battle with which, 
as we have said, the Chanson closes. The Sultan is particularly 


astonished by the troop of ecclesiastics, clothed in their vestments, 
and very imperfectly armed, whom he beholds issuing from the town. 
“Who are those shaven heads?” he demands from his informant. 
“Sire,” he answers, “ il sont trés joyeux, et gais verteux et prompts, 
courtois et savants,” &c. They are, he explains, under ordinary 
circumstances forbidden to fight, but they are going to defend 
themselves, and before they are all killed they will have done a 
great mischief to the Turkish host. 

These contemporary accounts of the state of law and manners are 
surely hints of the greatest value to the regular historian. We have, 
for instance, a curious little display of rationalism, which we should 
hardly have anticipated. Before the last battle, the Bishop of Puy, 
in the discharge of the functions with which he had been entrusted 
by the Pope, began to sprinkle with holy water the Christian 
champions as they issued forth to the fight. Enguerrand will have 
none of it. He thinks the holy water will only rust his helmet and 
spoil its brilliance, without contributing in any way to his preserva- 
tion or success. The bishop laughs good-humouredly—probably 
the wisest way of treating such perversity ; but gives him a hearty 
blessing notwithstanding :— 

“L’évéque du Puy, qu’on nommait Adhémar, 
Commenga 4a leur jeter l’eau bénite. 
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Quand Enguerrand le vit, il lui cria: 

‘Sire, laissez votre eau, ne prenez pas la peine d’en jeter, 
Ne mouillez pas mon casque, j’y tiens beaucoup, 

Et je voudrais le montrer beau au Sarrasins.’ 

L’évéque rit en l’entendant parler ainsi.” &c. &c. 


We have also the introduction of a comic element. The réle 
of the comic old gentleman is discharged by a redoubtable Paynim, 
who has acquired the sobriquet of “Le Rouge Lion.” This worthy 
had occupied himself the night before the battle, after the manner 
of the French at Agincourt, in playing at dice for the heads of the 
Christian chiefs. 


‘*La nuit, quand Corboran eut quitté le souper, 
Un riche Emir d’au-deld de la Mer Rouge, 
Et le Rouge Lion, qui est trés redoubtable, 
Commence 4 jouer aux échecs, aux dames, at au trictrac, 
Les tétes des Barons qu’ils pensent décoller.” 


The heads of Godfrey, of Bohemond, and Tancred, are all staked 
on the games, so are those of Count Robert of Flanders and the 
Duke of Normandy. But as the chronicler wisely observes :— 


‘* Entre faire et penser il y a grande différence.” 


Le Rouge Lion, when it comes to the point, finds that he is likely 
to catch a Tartar. His sentiments also are in the Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek vein, and he concludes, after several expressions of his dis- 
inclination to face the warriors he beholds :-— 


‘‘ J’ai une telle peur que je ne puis m’en distraire.” 


We have spoken entirely of the subject-matter of the Chanson, 
and not, as we had intended, of its language. But 


‘¢ The knights are dust, 
Their swords are rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust.” 


If we have cast a single gleam upon their memory, and have 
induced our readers to search for fuller light under the guidance of 
the Marchioness de St. Aulaire, for the present we have done enough. 
We take our leave in the words of our Chanson itself :— 


‘* Si la fiere chanson ne vous plait beaucoup, 
Poursuivez votre chemin, ne l’ecoutez plus ; 
Mais ce fait d’armes doit étre rappele, 
Car jamais on ne retrouvera une pareille chevalrie.” 


Joun G. SHEPPARD. 





VITTORIA. 


Cuarrer XIX. 
THE PRIMA DONNA. 


‘«‘ WHOEVER is in my box is my guest,” said the countess, adding a 
convulsive imperative pressure on Carlo’s arm, to aid the meaning of 
her deep under-breath. She was a woman who rarely exacted obedi- 
ence, and she was spontaneously obeyed. No questions could be put, 
no explanations given in the crush, and they threaded on amid 
numerous grectings in a place where Milanese society had habitually 
ceased to gather, and found itself now in assembly with unconcealed 
sensations of strangeness. A card lay. on the table of the Countess’s 
private retiring-room: it bore the name of General Pierson. She 
threw off her black lace scarf. ‘ Angelo Guidascarpi is in Milan,” 
she said. ‘ He has killed one of the Lenkensteins, sword to sword. 
He came to me an hour after you left; the sbirri were on his track ; 
he passed for my son. He is now under the charge of Barto Rizzo, 
disguised ; probably in this house. His brother is in the city. Keep 
the cowl on your head as long as possible ; if these hounds see and 
identify you, there will be mischief.’ She said no more, satisfied 
that she was understood, but opening the door of the box, passed in, 
and returned a stately acknowledgment of the salutations of two 
military officers. Carlo likewise bent his head to them; it was like 
bending his knee, for in the younger of the two intruders he recog- 
nised Lieutenant Pierson. The countess accepted a vacated seat; 
the cavity of her ear accepted the general’s apologies. He informed 
her that he deeply regretted the intrusion; he was under orders to 
be present at the opera, and to be as near the stage as possible, the 
countess’s box being designated. Her face had the unalterable com- 
posure of a painted head upon an old canvas. The general 
persisted in tendering excuses. She replied, “It is best, when one 
is too weak to resist, to submit to an outrage quietly.” General 
Pierson at once took the position assigned to him; it was not an 
agreeable one. Between Carlo and the lieutenant no. attempt at 
conversation was made. 

The general addressed his nephew in English. “Did you see the 
girl behind the scenes, Wilfrid ? ” 

The answer was “ No.” 

“Pericles has her fast shut up in the Tyrol: the best habitat for 
her if-she objects to a whipping. Did you see Irma?” 

“No; she has disappeared too.” 
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“Then I suppose we must make up our minds to an opera without 
head or tail. As Pat said of the sack of potatoes, ‘’twould be a 
mighty fine beast if it had them.’ ” 

The officers had taken refuge in their opera glasses, and spoke 
while gazing round the house. 

“Tf neither this girl nor Irma are going to appear there is no 
positive necessity for my presence here,” said the general, reduced 
to excuse himself to himself. “Tl sit through the first scene and 
then beat a retreat. I might be off at once; the affair looks harm- 
less enough : only, you know, when there’s nothing to see, you must 
report that you have seen it, or your superiors are not satisfied.”’ 

The lieutenant was less able to cover the irksomeness of his situa- 
tion with easy talk. His glance rested on Countess Lena von 
Lenkenstein, a quick motion of whose hand made him say that he 
should go over to her. 

“Very well,” said the general ; “be careful that you give no hint 
of this horrible business. They will hear of it when they get home: 
time enough ! ” 

Lieutenant Pierson touched at his sister’s box on the way. She 
was very excited, asked innumerable things,—whether there was 
danger? whether he had a whole regiment at hand to protect peace- 
able persons? ‘‘ Otherwise,” she said, “I shall not. be able to keep 
that man” (her husband) “in Italy another week. He refused to stir 
out to-night, though we know that nothing can happen. Your prima 
donna celestissima is out of harm’s way.” 

“Oh, she is safe—ze minx!” cried Antonio-Pericles, laughing 
and saluting the Duchess of Graiitli, who presented herself at the 
front of her box. Major de Pyrmont was behind her, and it 
delighted the Greek to point them out to the English lady with a 
simple intimation of the character of their relationship, at which her 
curls shook sadly. 

“Pardon, madame,” said Pericles. “In Italy, a husband away, 
ze friend takes title : it is no more.” 

“It is very disgraceful,” she said. 

“ Ze morales, madame, suit ze sun.” 

Captain Gambier left the box with Wilfrid, expressing in one 
sentence his desire to fling Pericles over to the pit, and in another 
his belief that a mutual English friend, named Merthyr Powys, was 
in the house. 

“THe won’t be in the city four-and-twenty hours,” said Wilfrid. 

“Well; you'll keep your tongue silent.” 

“By heavens! Gambier, if you knew the insults we have to 
submit to! The temper of angels couldn’t stand it. I’m sorry 
enough for these fellows, with their confounded country, but it’s 
desperate work to be civil to them; upon my honour, it is! I wish 
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they would stand up and let us have it over. We have to bear more 
from the women than the men.” 

“T leave you to cool,” said Gambier. 

The delayed absence of the maestro from his post at the head of the 
orchestra, where the musicians sat awaiting him, seemed to confirm a 
rumour that was now circling among the audience, warning all to 
prepare for a disappointment. His baton was brought in and laid on 
the book of the new overture. When at last he was seen bearing 
onward through the music-stands, a low murmur ran round. Rocco 
paid no heed to it. His demeanour produced such satisfaction in the 
breast of Antonio-Pericles that he rose, and was guilty of the bar- 
barism of clapping his hands. Meeting Ammiani in the lobby, he 
said, ‘Come, my good friend, you shall help me to pull Irma through 
to-night. She is vinegar—we will mix her with oil. It is only for 
to-night, to save that poor Rocco’s opera.” 

“Trma!” said Ammiani; “she is by this time in Tyrol. Your 
Irma will have some difficulty in showing herself here within sixty 
hours.” 

“How!” cried Pericles, amazed, and plucking after Carlo to stop 
him. 

“T bet you e 

“ How much ?”’ . 

“T bet you a thousand florins you do not see la Vittoria to-night.” 

“Good. I bet you a thousand florins you do not see Irma.” 

“ No Vittoria, I say!” 

“ And I say, no Lazzeruola !” 

Agostino, who was pacing the lobby, sent Pericles distraught with 
the same tale of the rape of Irma. He rushed to signora Piaveni’s 
box and heard it repeated. There he beheld, sitting in the back- 
ground, an old English acquaintance, with whom Captain Gambier 
was conversing. 

“‘My dear Powys, you have come all the way from England to 
see your favourite’s first night. You will be shocked, sir. She has 
neglected her art. She is amet, banished, sent away to study and 
to compose her mind. 

“T think you are mistaken,” said Laura. “ You will see her 
almost immediately.” 

“‘Signora, pardon me; do I not know best ?”’ 

“You may have contrived badly.” 

Pericles blinked and oe his moustache as if it were food 
for patience. 

“T would wager a milliard of francs,” he muttered. With abso- 
lute pathos he related to Mr. Powys the aberrations of the divinely- 
gifted voice, the wreck which Vittoria strove to become, and from 
which he alone was ‘striving to rescue her. He used abundant 
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illustrations, coarse and quaint, and was half hysterical; flashing a 
white fist and thumping the long projection of his knee with a wolfish 
aspect. His grotesque sincerity was little short of the shedding of 
tears. 

“And your sister, my dear Powys?” he asked, as one returning 
to the consideration of shadows. 

“« My sister accompanies me, but not to the opera.” 

“ For another campaign—hein ? ” 

“ To winter in Italy, at all events.” 

Carlo Ammiani entered and embraced Merthyr Powys warmly. 
The Englishman was at home among Italians: Pericles, feeling that 
he was not so, and regarding them all as a community of fever- 
patients without a hospital, retired. To his mind it was the vilest 
treason, the grossest selfishness, to conspire or to wink at the sacri- 
fice of a voice like Vittoria’s to such a temporal matter as this, which 
they called patriotism. He looked on it as one might look on the 
Hindoo drama of a Suttee. He saw in it just that stupid action of a 
whole body of fanatics combined to precipitate the devotion of a 
precious thing to extinction. And worse ; for life was common, and 
women and Hindoo widows were common ; but a Vittorian voice was 
but one in a generation—in a cycle of years. The religious belief 
of the connoisseur extended to the devout conception that her voice 
was a spiritual endowment, the casting of which priceless jewel into 
the bloody ditch of patriots was far more tragic and lamentable than 
any disastrous concourse of dedicated lives. He shook the lobby with 
his tread, thinking of the great night this might have been but for 
Vittoria’s madness. The overture was coming to anend. By tight- 
ening his arms across his chest he gained some outward composure, 
and fixed his eyes upon the stage. 

While sitting with Laura Piaveni and Merthyr Powys, Ammiani 
saw the apparition of Captain Weisspriess in his mother’s box. He 
forgot her injunction, and hurried to her side, leaving the doors 
open. His passion of anger spurned her admonishing grasp of his 
arm, and with his glove he smote the Austrian officer on the face. 
Weisspriess plucked his sword out; the house rose; there was a 
moment like that of a wild beast’s show of teeth. It passed: Cap- 
tain Weisspriess withdrew in obedience to General Pierson’s com- 
mand. The latter wrote on a slip of paper that two pieces of artillery 
should be placed in position, and a squad of men about the doors: 
he handed it out to Weisspriess. 

“T hope, signore,” the general said to Carlo, “we shall be able to 
arrange things for you without the interposition of the authorities.” 

Carlo rejoined, “General, he has the blood of our family on his 
hands. I am ready.” 

The general bowed. He glanced at the countess for a sign of 
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maternal weakness, saw none, and understood that a duel was down 
in the morrow’s bill of entertainments, as well as a riot possibly 
before dawn. The house had revealed its temper in that short out- 
burst, as a quivering of quick lightning-flame betrays the forehead of 
the storm. 

Countess Ammiani bade her son make fast the outer door. Her 
sedate energies could barely control her agitation, In helping 
Angelo Guidascarpi to evade the law, she had imperilled her son and 
herself. Many of the Bolognese sbirri were in pursuit of Angelo. 
Some knew his person ; some did not: but if those two before whom 
she had identified Angelo as being her son Carlo chanced now to be 
in the house, and to have seen him, and heard his name, the risks 
were great and various. 

“Do you know that handsome young Count Ammiani?” Countess 
Lena said to Wilfrid. ‘Perhaps you do not think him handsome? 
He was tor a short time a playfellow of mine. He is more passionate 
than I am, and that does not say a little. I warn you! Look how 
excited he is. No wonder. He is— everybody knows it— he is 
la Vittoria’s lover.” 

Countess Lena uttered that sentence in Italian. The soft tongue 
sent it like a coiling serpent through Wilfrid’s veins. In English or 
in German it would not have possessed the deadly meaning. 

She may have done it purposely, for she and her sister, Countess 
Anna, studied his face. The lifting of the curtain drew all eyes to 
the stage. 

Rocco Ricci’s baton struck for the opening of one of his spirited 
choruses; a chorus of villagers, who sing to the burden that Hap- 
piness, the aim of all humanity, has promised to visit the earth this 
day, that she may witness the union of the noble lovers, Camillo and 
Camilla, Then a shepherd sings a verse, with his hand stretehed 
out to the impending castle. There lives Count Orso: will he 
permit their festivities to pass undisturbed? The puling voice is 
crushed by the chorus, which protests that the heavens are above 
Count Orso. But another villager tells of Count Orso’s power, and 
hints at his misdeeds. The chorus rises in reply, warning all that 
Count Orso has ears wherever three are congregated; the villagers 
break apart and eye one another distrustfully, reuniting to the song 
of Happiness before they disperse. Camillo enters solus. Montini, 
as Camillo, enjoyed a warm reception; but as he advanced to deliver 
his romanzo, it was seen that he and Rocco interchanged glances of 
desperate resignation. Camillo has had love passages with Michiella, 
Count Orso’s daughter, and does not hesitate to declare that he 
dreads her. The orphan Camilla, who has been reared in yonder 
castle with her, as her sister, is in danger during all these last 
minutes which still retain her from his arms. 
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“ Tf I should never see her—I who, like a poor ghost upon the 
shores of the dead. river, have been flattered with the thought that 
she would fall upon my breast like a ray of the light of Elysium— 
if I should never see her more!” The famous tenore threw his whole 
force into that outery of projected despair, and the house was. moved 
by it: there were many in the house who shared his apprehension 
of a foul mischance. 

Thenceforward the opera and the Italian audience were as one. 
All that was uttered had a meaning, and was sympathetically trans- 
lated. Camilla they perceived to be a grave burlesque with a core to 
it. The quick-witted Italians caught up the interpretation in a flash. 
“Count Orso” is Austria ; “ Michiella” is Austria’s spirit of intrigue ; 
“Camillo” is indolent Italy, amorous Italy, Italy aimless ; “ Camilla” 
is YounG Ivaty! 

It must be so; for Camillo speaks of the mother of his betrothed as 
one supposed to be living in captivity, who is given out as dead, and 
who, smce her daughter was in the eradle, has never embraced her. 
The thick body of the burlesque became transparent after these 
shadows of the fiery core within it had been sent forth: the Italians 
beheld their own tragedy in action. They gazed at a piece of the 
play of life. - 

Their eagerness for sight of Vittoria was now red-hot, and whe 
Camillo exclaimed “She comes!” many rose from their seats. 

A scrap of paper was handed to Antonio-Pericles from Captain 
Weisspriess, saying briefly that he had found Irma in the carriage 
instead of the little “ v,” thanked him for his joke, and had brought 
her back. [Pericles was therefore not surprised when Irma, as 
Michiella, came on, breathless, and looking in an excitement of anger; 
he knew that he had been tricked. 

Between Camillo and Michiclla a scene of some vivacity ensued 
—treproaches, threats of calamity, offers of returning endearment, 
upon her part; a display of courtly scorn upon his. Irma made her 
voice claw at her quondam lover very finely ; it was a voice with 
claws, that entered the hearing sharp-edged, and left it plucking at 
its repose. She was applauded relishingly when, after vainly woomg 
him, she turned aside and said— 

“« What change is this in one who like a reed 
Bent to my twisting hands? Does he recoil ? 
Is this the hound whom I haye used to feed 
With sops of vinegar and sops of oil ” 

A most pleasant sense of fraternity towards the librettist who had 
thus brazenly outwitted the Austrian censorship circulated like a 
warmed current through all their Italian veins. “La Lazzeruola! 
her kiss was the vinegar.” Those who disliked her were satisfied by 
saying that. . 
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Michiella’s further communications to the audience make it known 
that she has allowed the progress towards the ceremonies of espousal 
between Camillo and Camilla, in order, at the last moment, to show 
her power over the youth and to plunge the detested Camilla into 
shame and wretchedness. 

Camillo retires: Count Orso appears. There is a duet between 
father and daughter: she confesses her passion for Camillo, and 
entreats her father to stop the ceremony ;—and here the justice of 
the feelings of Italians, even in their heat of blood, was ‘noteworthy. 
Count Orso says that he would willingly gratify his daughter, as it 
would gratify himself, but that he must respect the law. “The law 
is of your own making,” says Michiella. ‘Then, the more must I 
respect it,” Count Orso replies. 

The audience gave Austria credit for that much in a short murmur. 

Michiella’s aside, “Till anger seizes him I wait!” created 
laughter; it came in contrast with an extraordinary pomposity of 
self-satisfaction exhibited by Count Orso—the flower-faced, tun- 
bellied basso, Lebruno. It was irresistible. He stood swollen out 
like a morning cock. To make it further telling, he took off his 
yellow bonnet with a black-gloved hand, and thumped the signifi- 
cant colours prominently on his immense chest —an idea, not of 
Agostino’s, but Lebruno’s own; and Agostino cursed with fury. 
Both he and Rocco knew that their joint labour would probably have 
only one night’s display of existence in the Austrian dominions, but 
they grudged to Lebruno the chief merit of despatching it to the 
shades. 

The villagers are heard approaching. ‘“ My father !” cries Michiella, 
distractedly ; “the hour is near: it will be death to your daughter! 
Imprison Camillo: I can bring twenty witnesses to prove that he 
has sworn you are illegally the lord of this country. You will rue 
the marriage. Do as you once did. Be bold in time. The arrow- 
head is on the string—cut the string!” 

“ As I once did?” replies Orso with frown terrific, like a black 
crest. He turns broadly and receives the chorus of countrymen in 
paternal fashion—an admirably acted bit of grave burlesque. 

By this time the German portion of the audience had, by one or 
other of the senses, dimly divined that the opera was a shadow of 
something concealed—thanks to the buffo-basso, Lebruno. Doubtless 
they would have seen this before but that the Austrian censorship 
had seemed so absolute a safeguard. 

“My children! all are my children in this my gladsome realm!” 
Count Orso says, and marches forth, after receiving the compliment 
of a choric song in honour of his paternal government. Michiella 


follows him. 


Then came the deep suspension of breath. For, as upon the 
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midnight you count bell-note after bell-note of the tolling hour, and 
know not in the darkness whether there shall be one beyond it, so 
that you hang over an abysm until Twelve is sounded, audience 
and actors gazed with equal expectation at the path winding round 
from the castle, waiting for the voice of the new prima donna. 

“Mia madre!” It issued tremblingly faint. None could say 
who was to appear. 

Rocco Ricci struck twice with his baton, flung a radiant glance 
across his shoulders for all friends, and there was joy in the house. 
Vittoria stood before them. 


Cuarrer XX, 
THE OPERA OF CAMILLA. 


Sue was dressed like a noble damsel from the hands of Titian. An 
Italian audience cannot but be critical in their first glance at a prima 
donna, for they are asked to do homage to a queen who is to be 
taken on her merits: all that they have heard and have been 
taught to expect of her is compared swiftly with their observa- 
tion of her appearance and her manner. She is crucially examined 
to discover defects. There is no boisterous loyalty at the outset. 
And as it was now evident that Vittoria had chosen to impersonate 
a significant character, her indications of method were jealously 
watched for a sign of inequality, either in her motion, or the force 
of her eyes. So silent a reception might have seemed cruel in any 
other case; though in all cases the candidate for laurels must, in 
common with the criminal, go through the ordeal of justification. 
Men do not heartily bow their heads until they have subjected the 
aspirant to some personal contest, and find themselves overmatched. 
The senses, ready to become so slavish in adulation and delight, are at 
the beginning more exacting than the judgment, more imperious than 
the will. A figure in amber and pale blue silk was seen, such as the 
great Venetian might have sketched from his windows on a day when 
the Doge went forth to wed the Adriatic: a superb Italian head, 
with dark banded hair-braid, and dark strong eyes under unabashed 
soft eyelids. She moved as, after long gazing at a painting of a fair 
woman, we may have the vision of her moving from the frame. It 
was an animated picture of ideal Italia. The sea of heads right 
up to the highest walls fronted her glistening, and she was mute as 
moonrise. A virgin who loosens a dove from her bosom does it with 
no greater effort than Vittoria gave out her voice. The white bird 
flutters rapidly ; it cireles and takes its flight. The voice seemed to 
be as little the singer’s own. 
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The theme was as follows :—Camilla has dreamed overnight that her 
lost. mother came to her bedside to bless her nuptials. Her mother 
was folded in a black shroud, looking formless as death, like very 
death, save that death sheds no tears. She wept, without change 
of voice, or mortal shuddering, like one whose nature weeps: ‘ And 
with the forthflowing of her tears the knowledge of her features was 
revealed to me.” Behold the Adige, the Mincio, Tiber, and the Po! 
—such great rivers were the tears pouring from her eyes. She 
threw apart the shroud: her breasts and her limbs were smooth and 
firm as those of an immortal goddess: but breasts and limbs showed 
the cruel handwriting of base men upon the body of a martyred 
saint. The blood from those deep gashes sprang out at intervals, 
mingling with her tears. She said :— 

“My child! were I a goddess, my wounds would heal. Were 
Tasaint, I should be in Paradise. I am no goddess, and no saint : 
yet I cannot die. My wounds flow and my tears. My tears flow 
because of no fleshly anguish: I pardon my enemies. My blood 
flows from my body, my tears from my soul. They flow to wash out 
my shame. I have to expiate my soul’s shame by my body’s shame. 
Oh! how shall I tell you what it is to walk among my children 
unknown of them, though each day I bear the sun abroad like my 
beating heart, each night the moon, like a heart with no blood in 
it. Sun and moon they see, but not me! They know not. their 
mother. I cry to God. The answer of our God is this :—‘ Give to 
thy children one by one to drink of thy mingled tears and blood :— 
then, if there is virtue in them they shall revive, thou shalt revive. 
If virtue is not in them, they and thou shall continue prostrate, and 
the ox shall walk over ye.’ From heaven’s high altar, O Camilla, 
my child, this silver sacramental eup was reached tome. Gather my 
tears in it, fill it with my blood, and drink.’ 

The song had been massive in monotones, almost Gregorian in its 
severity up to this point. 

“T took the cup. I looked my mother in the face. I filled the 
cup from the flowing of her tears, the flowing of her blood ; and I 
drank !” 

Vittoria sent this last phrase ringing out forcefully. From the 
inveterate contralto of the interview, she rose to pure soprano in 
describing her own action. “ And I drank,” was given on a descent 
of the voice: the last note was in. the minor key— it held the ear 
as if more must follow: like a wail after a triumph of resolve. It 
was a masterpiece of audacious dramatic musical genius addressed 
with sagacious cunning and courage to the sympathising audience 
present. The supposed incompleteness kept them listening; the 
intentness sent that last falling (as it were, broken) note travelling 
awakeningly through their minds. It is the effect of the minor key 
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to stir the hearts of men with this particular suggestiveness. The 
house rose, Italians and Germans together. Genius, music, and 
enthusiasm break the line of nationalities. A rain of nosegays fell 
about Vittoria ; evvivas, bravas, shouts—all the outcries of delirious 
men surrounded her. Men and women, even among the hardened 
chorus, shook together and sobbed. “Agostino!” and “ Roceo !” 
were called; “ Vittoria!” “ Vittoria!” above all, with increasing 
thunder, like a storm rushing down a valley, striking in broad volume 
from rock to rock, humming remote, and bursting up again in the 
face of the vale. Her name was sung over and over—* Vittoria!” 
“ Vittoria !”’ as if the mouths were enamoured of it. 

“ Evviva la Vittoria e PItalia !” was sung out from the body of the 
house. 

An echo replied— 

“ «Italia e il premio della Vrrvoria !’” a well-known saying glori- 
ously adapted, gloriously rescued from disgrace. 

But the object and source of the tremendous frenzy stood aghast, 
like one frozen by the revelation of the magic the secret of which she 
has studiously mastered. A nosegay, the last of the tributary shower, 
discharged from a distance, fell at her fect. She gave it unconsciously 
preference over the rest, and picked it up. A little paper was fixed 
in the centre. She opened it with a mechanical hand, thinking there 
might be patriotic orders enclosed for her. It was a check for one 
thousand guineas, drawn upon an English banker by the hand of 
Antonio-Pericles Agiolopoulos ;—freshly drawn; the ink was only half 
dried, showing signs of the dictates of a furious impulse. This dash 
of solid prose, and its convincing proof that her art had been sue- 
cessful, restored Vittoria’s composure, though not her early statuesque 
simplicity. Rocco gave an inquiring look to see if she would repeat 
the song. She shook her head resolutely. Her opening of the paper 
in the bouquet had quieted the gencral ebullition, and the expression 
of her wish being seen, the chorus was permitted to usurp her place. 
Agostino paced up and down the lobby, fearful that he had been 
guilty of leading her to anti-climax. He met Antonio-Pericles, 
and told him so; adding (for now the mask had been seen through, 
and was useless any further) that he had not had the heart to put 
back that vision of Camilla’s mother to a later scene, lest an inter- 
ruption should come which would preclude its being heard altogether. 
Pericles ‘affected disdain of any success which Vittoria had yet 
achieved. “ Wait for Act the Third,” he said; but his irritable 
anxiousness to hold intercourse with every one, patriot or critic, 
German, English, or Italian, betrayed what agitation of exultation 
coursed in his veins. ‘“ Aha!” was his commencement of a grecting ; 
“was Antonio-Pericles wrong when he told you that he had a prima 
donna for you to amaze all Christendom, and whose notes were safe 
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and firm as the footing of the angels up and down Jacob’s ladder, my 
friends? Aha!” 

“Do you see that your uncle is signalling to you ?” Countess Lena 
said to Wilfrid. 

He answered like a man in a mist, and looked neither at her nor at 
the gencral, who, in default of his obedience to gestures, came good- 
humouredly to the box, bringing Captain Weisspriess with him. 

“ We're assisting at a pretty show,” he said. 

“‘T am in love with her voice,” said Countess Anna. 

“Ay; if it were only a matter of voices, countess.” + 

“T think that these good people require a trouncing,” said Captain 
Weisspriess. 

“Lieutenant Pierson is not of your opinion,” Countess Anna 
remarked. 

Hearing his own name, Wilfrid turned to them with a weariness 
well acted, but insufficiently to a jealous observation, for his eyes were 
quick under the carelessly-dropped eyelids, and ranged keenly over 
the stage while they were affecting to assist his fluent tongue. 

Countess Lena levelled her opera-glass at Carlo Ammiani. She 
placed the glass in her sister’s hand. Wilfrid drank deep of bitter- 
ness. ‘That is Vittoria’s lover,” he thought; “the lover of the 
Emilia who once loved me !” 

General Pierson may have noticed this by-play: he said to his 
nephew in the brief military tone: “Go out; see that the whole 
regiment is handy about the house; station a dozen men, with a 
serjeant, at cach of the back-doors, and remain below. I very much 
mistake, or we shall have to make a capture of this little woman 
to-night.” 

“ How on earth,” he resumed, while Wilfrid rose savagely and 
went out with his stiffest bow, “ this opera was permitted to appear, 
I can’t guess! <A child could see through it. The stupidity of our 
civil authorities passes my understanding—it’s a miracle! We 
have stringent orders not to take any initiative, or I would stop the 
Friulein Camilla from uttering another note.” 

“Tf you did that, I should be angry with you, general,” said 
Countess Anna. 

“And I also think the government cannot do wrong,” Countess 
Lena joined in. 

The general contented himself by saying: “ Well, we shall see.” 

Countess Lena talked to Captain Weisspriess in an undertone, 
referring to what she called his dispute with Carlo Ammiani. The 
captain was extremely playful in rejoinders. 

“You iron-man !” she exclaimed. 

“Man of steel would be the better phrase,” her sister whispered. 

“Tt will be an assassination, if it happens.” 
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“ No officer can bear with an open insult, Lena.” 

“T shall not sit and see harm done to my old playmate, Anna.” 

“ Beware of betraying yourself for one who detests you.” 

A grand duo between Montini and Vittoria silenced all converse. 
Camilla tells Camillo of her dream. He pledges his oath to discover 
her mother, if alive; if dead, to avenge her. Camilla says she believes 
her mother is in the dungeons of Count Orso’s castle. The duo tasked 
Vittoria’s execution of florid passages ; it gave evidence of her sound 
artistic powers. 

“Twas a fool,” thought Antonio-Pericles; “I flung my bouquet 
with the herd. I was a fool! I lost my head!” 

The first act, after scenes between false Camillo and Michiella, 
ends with the marriage of Camillo and Camilla ;—a quatuor composed 
of Montini, Vittoria, Irma, and Lebruno. Michiella is in despair ; 
Count Orso is profoundly sonorous with paternity and devotion to the 
law. He has restored to Camilla a portion of her mother’s seques- 
trated estates. A portion of the remainder will be handed over to her 
when he has had experience of her husband’s good behaviour. The 
rest he considers legally his own by right of documents (Treaties), 
and by right of possession and his sword. Yonder castle he must 
keep. It is the key of all his other territories. Without it, his 
position will be insecure. (Allusion to the Austrian argument that 
the plains of Lombardy are the strategic defensive lines of the Alps.) 

Agostino, pursued by his terror of anti-climax, ran from the sight 
of Vittoria when she was called, after the fall of the curtain. He 
made his way to Rocco Ricci (who had given his bow to the public 
from his perch), and found the maestro drinking Asti to counteract 
his natural excitement. Rocco told Agostino that, up to the last 
moment, neither he nor any soul behind the scenes knew Vittoria 
would be able to appear, except that she had sent a note*to him with 
a pledge to be in readiness for the call. Irma had come flying in late, 
enraged, and in disorder, praying to take Camilla’s part; but Mon- 
tini refused to act with the seconda donna as prima donna. ‘They 
had commenced the opera in uncertainty whether it could go on 
beyond the situation where Camilla presents herself. ‘TI was pre- 
pared to throw up my baton,” said Rocco, “and publicly to charge 
the government with the rape of our prima donna. Irma I was 
ready to replace. I could have filled that gap.” Ile spoke of 
Vittoria’s triumph. Agostino’s face darkened. “Ta!” said he, “ pro- 
vided we don’t fall flat, like your Asti with the cork out. I should 
have preferred an enthusiasm a trifle more progressive. ‘The notion 
of travelling backwards is upon me forcibly, after that tempest of 
acclamation.” 

“Ordo you think that you have put your best poctry in the first 
act?” Rocco suggested with malice. 

VOL, IV. 3A 
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“Not a bit of it!” Agostino repudiated the idea very angrily, 
and puffed and puffed. Yet he said, “I should not be lamenting if 
the opera were stopped at once.” 

“No!” cried Rocco; “let us have our one night. I bargain for 
that. Medole has played us false, but we go on. We are victims 
already, my Agostino.” 

“But I do stipulate,” said Agostino, “that my jewel is not to 
melt herself in the cup to-night. I must see her. As it is, she is 
inevitably down in the list for a week’s or a month’s inearceration.” 

Antonio-Pericles had this, in his case, singular piece of delicacy, 
that he refrained from the attempt to see Vittoria immediately after 
he had flung his magnificent bouquet of treasure at her feet. In his 
intoxication with the success which he had foreseen and cradled to its 
apogee, he was now reckless of any consequences. He felt ready to 
take patriotic Italy in his arms, provided that it would but succeed as 
Vittoria had done, and on the spot. Her singing of the severe phrases 
of the opening chant, or hymn, had turned the man, and for a time 
had put anew heart in him. The consolation was his also, that he had 
rewarded it the most splendidly—as it were, in golden italics of praise; 
so that her forgiveness of his disinterested endeavour to transplant her 
was certain, and perhaps her future implicit obedience or allegiance 
bought. Meeting General Pierson, the latter rallied him. 

“Why, my fine Pericles, your scheme to get this girl out of 
the way was cupitally concerted. My only fear is that on another 
occasion the government will take another view of it and you.” 

Pericles shrugged. “The gods, my dear general, decree. I did 
my best to lay a case before them ; that is all.” 

“Ah, well! I am of opinion you will not lay many other cases 
before the gods who rule in Milan.” 

“‘T have helped them to a good opera.” 

“Are you aware that this opera consists entirely of political 
allusions ?” 

Gencral Pierson spoke offensively, as the urbane Austrian military 
permitted themselves to do upon occasion when addressing the con- 
quered or civilians. 

“To me,” returned Pericles, ‘an opera—it is music. I know no 
more.” 

“You are responsible for it,” said the general, harshly. “It was 
taken upon trust-from you.” 

“ Brutal Austrians!” Pericles murmured. ‘And you do not 
think much of her voice, general ? ” 

“ Pretty fair, sir.” 

“What wonder she does not care to open her throat to these 
swine!” thought the changed Greek. 

Vittoria’s door was shut to Agostino. No voice within gave 
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answer. He tried the lock of the door, and departed. 


She sat in a 
stupor. 


It was harder for her to make a second appearance than it 
was to make the first, when the shameful suspicion cruelly attached 
to her had helped to balance her steps with rebellious pride; and 
more, the great collected wave of her ambitious years of girlhood had 
cast her forward to the spot, as in a last effort for consummation. 
Now that she had won the public voice (love, her heart called it) her 
eyes looked inward; she meditated upon what she had to do, and 
coughed nervously. She frightened herself with her coughing, and 
shivered at the prospect of again going forward in the great naked- 
ness of stage-lights and thirsting eyes. And, moreover, she was not 
strengthened by the character of the music and the poetry of the 
second act:—a knowledge of its somewhat inferior quality may 
possibly have been at the root of Agostino’s poetic dread of an anti- 
climax. The seconda donna had the chief part in it—notably an 
aria (Rocco had given it to her in compassion) that suited Irma’s 
pure shricks and the tragic skeleton she could be. Vittoria knew 
how low she was sinking when she found her soul in the shallows 
of a sort of jealousy of Irma. For a little space she lost all intimacy 
with herself; she looked at her’ face in the glass and swallowed 
water, thinking that she had strained a dream and confused her 
brain with it. The silence of her solitary room coming upon the 
blaze of light—the colour and clamour of the house, and the strange 
remembrance of the recent impersonation of an ideal character, 
smote her with the sense of her having fallen from a mighty emi- 
nence, and that she lay in the dust. All those incense-breathing 
flowers heaped on her table seemed poisonous, and reproached her 
as a delusion. She sat crouching alone till her tirewoman called ; 
horrible talkative things! her own familiar maid, Giacinta, being 
the worst to bear with. 

Now, Michiella, by making love to Leonardo, Camillo’s associate, 
discovers that Camillo is conspiring against her father. She utters 
to Leonardo very pleasant promises indeed, if he will betray his 
friend. Leonardo, a wavering baritono, complains that love should 
ask for any return save in the coin of the empire of love. He is 
seduced, and invokes a malediction upon his head should he accom- 
plish what he has sworn to perform. Camilla reposes perfect con- 
fidence in this wretch, and brings her more doubtful husband to be 
of her mind. 

Camillo and Camilla agree to wear the mask of a dissipated couple. 
They throw their mansion open; dicing, betting, intriguing, revel- 
lings, maskings, commence. Michiella is courted ardently by Camillo; 
Camilla trifles with Leonardo and with Count Orso alternately. Jealous 
again of Camilla, Michiella warns and threatens Leonardo; but she 
becomes Camillo’s dupe, partly from returning love, partly from 
desire for vengeance on her rival. Camilla persuades Orso to discard 
3A 
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Michiella. The infatuated count waxes as the personification of por- 
tentous burlesque; he is having everything his own way. The 
acting throughout—owing to the real gravity of the vast basso, 
Lebruno’s burlesque, and Vittoria’s archness—was that of high 
comedy with a lurid background. Vittoria showed an enchanting 
spirit of humour. She sung one bewitching barcarolo that set the 
house in rocking motion. There was such melancholy in her heart 
that she cast herself into all the flippancy with abandonment. The 
act was weak in too distinctly revealing the finger of the poetic 
political squib at a point here and there. The temptation to do it 
of an Agostino, who had no other outlet, had been irresistible, and 
he sat moaning over his artistic depravity, now that it stared him in 
the face. Applause scarcely consoled him, and it was with humilia- 
tion of mind that he acknowledged his debt to the music and the 
singers, and how little they owed to him. 

Now, Camillo is pleased to receive the ardent passion of his wife, 
and the masking suits his taste, but it is the vice of his character 
that he cannot act to any degree subordinately in concert: he insists 
upon his own positive headship ;—(allusion to an Italian weakness 
for sovereignties: - it passed unobserved, and Agostino chuckled 
bitterly over his excess of subtlety).. Camillo cannot leave the 
scheming to her. He pursues Michiella to subdue her with blandish- 
ments. Reproaches cease upon her part. There is a duo between 
them. They exchange the silver keys, which express absolute 
intimacy, and give mutual freedom of access. Camillo can now 
secrete his followers in the castle: Michiella can enter Camilla’s 
blue-room, and ravage her caskets for treasonable correspondence. 
Artfully she bids him reflect on what she is forfeiting for him; and 
so helps him to put aside the thought of that which he also may be 
imperilling. Irma’s shrill crescendos and octavo-leaps, assisted by 
her peculiar attitudes of strangulation, came out well in this scene. 
The murmurs concerning the sour privileges to be granted by a 
Lazzeruola were inaudible. But there has been a witness to the 
stipulation. The for ever-shifting baritono, from behind a pillar, has 
joined in with an aside phrase here and there. Leonardo discovers 
that his fealty to Camilla is reviving. He determines to watch over 
her. Camillo now tosses a perfumed handkerchief under his nose, 
and inhales the coxcombical incense of the idea that he will do all 
without Camilla’s aid, to surprise her ; thereby teaching her to know 
him to be somewhat a hero. She has played her part so thoroughly 
that he can choose to fancy her a giddy person ; he remarks upon the 
frequent instances of girls who in their girlhood were wild dreamers 
becoming after marriage wild wives. His followers assemble that 
he may take advantage of the exchanged key of silver. He is moved 
to seek one embrace of Camilla before the conflict :—she is beautiful ! 
There was never such beauty as hers! He goes to her in the fittest 
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preparation for the pangs of jealousy. But he has not been foremost 
in practising the uses of silver keys. Michiella, having first arranged 
with her father to be before Camillo’s doors at a certain hour with 
men-at-arms, is in Camilla’s private chamber, with her hand upon a 
pregnant box of ebony wood, when she is startled by a noise, and 
slips into concealment, Leonardo bursts through the casement 
window. Camilla then appears. Leonardo stretches the tips of 
his fingers out to her; on his knees confesses his guilt and warns 
her. Camillo comes in. Thrusting herself before him, Michiella 
points to the stricken couple :—‘“See! it is to show you this that I 
am here.” Behold occasion for a grand quatuor! 

While confessing his guilt to Camilla, Leonardo has excused it by 
an emphatic delineation of Michiella’s magic sway over him(Leonardo, 
in fact, is your small modern Italian Machiavelli, overmatched in 
cunning, for the reason that he is always at a last moment the victim 
of his poor bit of heart or honesty: he is devoid of the inspiration of 
great patriotic aims). If Michiella (Austrian intrigue) has any love, 
it is for such a tool. She cannot afford to lose him. She pleads 
for him; and, as Camilla is silent on his account, the cynical magna- 
nimity of Camillo is predisposed to spare a fangless snake. Michiella 
withdraws him from the naked sword to the back of the stage. The 
terrible repudiation scene ensues, in which Camillo casts off his wife. 
If it was a puzzle to one Italian half of the audience, the other com- 
prehended it perfectly, and with rapture. It was thus that Youne 
Iray had too often been treated by the compromising, merely dis- 
contented, dallying aristocracy. Camilla cries to him, “ Have faith 
in me! have faith in me! have faith in me!” That is the sole 
answer to his accusations, his threats of eternal loathing, and generally 
blustering sublimities. She cannot defend herself: she only knows 
her innocence. He is inexorable, being the guilty one of the two. 
Turning from him with crossed arms, Camilla sings— 


‘Mother! it is my fate that I should know 
Thy miseries, and in thy footprints go. 
Grief treads the starry places of the earth: 
In thy long track I feel who gave me birth. 
I am alone; a wife without a lord; 
My home is with the stranger—home abhorr’d !— 
But that I trust to meet thy spirit there. 
Mother of sorrows! joy thou canst not share : 
So let me wander in among the tombs, 
Among the cypresses and wither’d blooms. 
Thy soul is with dead suns: there let me be; 
A silent thing that shares thy veil with thee.” 


The wonderful viol-like trembling of the contralto tones thrilled 
through the house. It was the highest homage to Vittoria that no 
longer any shouts arose: nothing but a prolonged murmur, as when 
one tells another a tale of deep emotion, and all exclamations, all ulterior 
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thoughts, all gathered tenderness of sensibility, are reserved for the 
close, are seen heaping for the close, like waters above adam. The 
flattery of beholding a great assembly of human creatures bound 
glittering in wizard subservience to the voice of one soul, belongs to 
the artist, and is the cantatrice’s glory, pre-eminent over whatever poor 
glory this world gives. She felt it, but she felt it as something apart. 
Within her was the struggle of Italy calling to Italy : Italy’s shame, 
her sadness, her tortures, her quenchless hope, and the view of 
Freedom. It sent her blood about her body in rebellious volumes. 
Once it completely strangled her notes. She dropped the ball of her 
chin in her throat; paused without ceremony, and recovered herself. 
Vittoria had too severe an artistic instinct to court reality; and as 
much as she could she from that moment corrected the underlinings 
of Agostino’s libretto. 

On the other hand, Irma fell into all his traps, and painted her 
Austrian heart with a prodigal waste of colour and frank energy. 

‘* Now Leonardo is my tool : 
Camillo is my slave : 
And she I hate goes forth to cool 
Her rage beyond the wave. 
Joy! joy! 
Paid am I in full coin for my caressing : 
I take, but give nought, ere the priestly blessing.” 
A subtle distinction. She insists upon her reverence for the priestly 
(papistical) blessing, while she confides her determination to have 
it dispersed in Camilla’s case. Irma’s known sympathies with the 
Austrian uniform seasoned the ludicrousness of many of the double- 
edged verses which she sang or declaimed in recitative. The irony 
of applauding her vehemently was irresistible. 

Camilla is charged with conspiracy, and proved guilty by her own 
admission. 

The act ends with the entry of Count Orso and his force ; con- 
spirators overawed; Camilla repudiated; Count Orso imperiaily 
just ; Leonardo chagrined ; Camillo pardoned; Michiella triumphant. 
Camillo sacrifices his wife for safety. He holds her estates; and 
therefore Count Orso, whose respect for law causes him to have a 
keen eye for matrimonal alliances, is now paternally willing, and 
even anxious to bestow Michiella upon him when the Pontifical 
divorce can be obtained ; so that the long-coveted fruitful acres may 
be in the family. The chorus sings a song of praise to Hymen, the 
“builder of great Houses.” Camilla goes forth to exile. The word 
was not spoken, but the mention of “bread of strangers, strange 
faces, cold climes,” said sufficient. 

“Tt is a question whether we ought to sit still and see a firebrand 
flashed in our faces,’ General Pierson remarked as the curtain fell. 
He was talking to Major de Pyrmont outside the Duchess of Graiitli’s 
box. Two general officers joined them, and presently Count Sera- 
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biglioni, with his courtliest semi-ironical smile, on whom they straight- 
way turned their backs. The insult was happily unseen, and the 
count caressed his shaven chin and smiled himself onward. The 
point for the officers to decide was, whether they dared offend an 
enthusiastic house—the fiery core of the population ef Milan—by 
putting a stop to the opera before worse should come. Their own 
views were entirely military ; but they were paralysed by the recent 
pseudo-liberalistic despatches from Vienna; and agreed, with some 
malice in their shrugs, that the odium might. as well be left on the 
shoulders of the bureau which had examined the libretto. In fact, 
they saw that there would be rank peril in attempting to arrest the 
course of things within the walls of the house. 

“The temper of this people is changing oddly,” said General 
Pierson. Major de Pyrmont listened awhile to what they had to 
say, and returned to the duchess. Amalia wrote these lines to 
Laura :-— 

“Tf she sings that song she is to be seized on the wings of the 
stage. I order my carriage to be in readiness to take her whither 
she should have gone last night. Do you contrive only her escape 
from the house. Georges de P. will aid you. I adore the naughty 
rebel!” : 

Major de Pyrmont delivered the missive at Laura’s box. He 
went down to the duchess’s chasseur, and gave him certain com- 
mands and money for a journey. Looking about, he beheld Wilfrid, 
who implored him to take his place for two minutes. De Pyrmont 
laughed. ‘She is superb, my friend. Come up with me. I am 
going behind the scenes. The unfortunate impresario is a ruined 
man; let us both condole with him. It is possible that he has 
children, and children like bread.” , 

Wilfrid was linking his arm to De Pyrmont’s, when, with a vivid 
recollection of old times, he glanced at his uniform with Vittoria’s 
eyes. ‘She would spit at me!” he muttered, and dropped behind. 

Up in her room Vittoria holds council with Rocco, Agostino, and 
the impresario, Salvolo, who was partly their dupe. Salvolo had 
laid a freshly-written injunction from General Pierson before her, 
bidding him to exclude the chief solo parts from the Third Act, and 
to bring it speedily to a termination. His case was, that he had 
been ready to forfeit much if a rising followed; but that simply to 
beard the authorities was madness. He stated his case by no means 
as a pleader, although the impression made on him by the prima 
donna’s success caused his urgency to be civil. 

“ Strike out what you please,” said Vittoria. 

Agostino smote her with a forefinger. ‘“ Rogue! you deserve an 
imperial crown. You have been educated for monarchy. You are 
ready enough to dispense with what you don’t care for, and what is 
not your own.” 
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Much of the time was lost by Agostino’s dispute with Salvolo. 
They haggled and wrangled laughably over this and that printed 
aria, but it was a deplorable deception of the unhappy man; and 
with Vittoria’s stronger resolve to sing the incendiary song, the 
more necessary it was for her to have her soul clear of deceit. She 
said, “Signor Salvolo, you have been very kind to me, and I would 
do nothing to hurt your interests. I suppose you must suffer for 
being an Italian, like the rest of us. The song I mean to sing is 
not written or printed. What is in the book cannot harm you, for 
the censorship has passed it; and surely I alone am responsible 
for singing what is not in the book—lI and the maestro. He sup- 
ports me. We have both taken precautions” (she smiled) “to 
secure our property. If you are despoiled, we will share with you. 
And believe, oh! in God’s name, believe that you will not suffer to 
no purpose !”’ 

Salvolo started from her in a horror of amazement. He declared 
that he had been miserably deceived and entrapped. He threatened 
to send the company to their homes forthwith. ‘“ Dare to!” said 
Agostino; and to judge by the temper of the house, it was only too 
certain that, if he did so, La Scala would be a wrecked tenement in 
the eye of morning. But Agostino backed his entreaty to her to 
abjure that song; Rocco gave way, and half shyly requested her 
to think of prudence. She remembered Laura, and Carlo, and her 
poor little frightened foreign mother. Her intense ideal conception 
of her duty sank and danced within her brain as the pilot-star dances 
on the bows of a tossing vessel. All were against her, as the tempest 
is against the ship. Even light above (by which I would image 
that which she could appeal to pleading in behalf of the wisdom of 
her obstinate will) was dyed black in the sweeping obscuration ; she 
failed to recollect a sentence that was to be said to vindicate her 
settled course. Her sole idea was her holding her country by an 
unseen thread, and of the everlasting welfare of Italy being jeopar- 
dised if she relaxed her hold. Simple obstinacy of will sustained her. 
You mariners. batten down the hatchways when the heavens are 
dark and seas are angry. Vittoria, with the same faith in her 
instinct, shut the avenues to her senses—would see nothing, hear 
nothing. The impresario’s figure of despair touched her afterwards. 
Giacinta drove him forth in the act of smiting his forehead with 
both hands. She did the same for Agostino and Rocco, who were 
not demonstrative. 

They knew that by this time the agents of the Government were in 
all probability ransacking their rooms, and confiscating their goods. 

“Ts your piano hired ?” quoth the former. “No,” said the latter, 
“are your slippers?” They went their separate ways, laughing. 
Grorcr MEREDITH. 
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THe grave has just closed over “the good French Queen,” as the 
poor people about Claremont had good reason to call her, the last of 
the two constant and devoted female companions of the ex-king 
Louis Philippe’s earlier and later tempest-tossed life. It had closed 
long back, on the last day of the fateful year 1847, on that other 
remarkable woman who shared his confidence, and was reputed to 
have inspired his resolutions at decisive crises of his conduct and 
fortunes—his sister, Madame Adéliide, whose death, just before the 
last of those crises, of which she had seen and shared so many, 
was looked back to, after the events of the Three Days of February, 
1848, with the sort of superstitious sentiment which so often finds a 
fatality in such sequences. 

The object of our present paper is to set before our readers some 
portions of a series of letters from Louis Philippe to that sister, 
which have not hitherto seen the light. The MSS. from which 
we propose to make these selections fell into our hands so long 
back as the spring of the eventful year 1848, apparently having 
escaped those of M. Taschereau, who published about that time, 
in a goodly quarto (under the title of “2erue Rétrospectire ou 
Archives Secrétes du Dernier Gouvernement,” and under the auspices 
of the Provisional Government erected by the event of the 
February Revolution), all the most confidential correspondence of 
the ex-king, members of his family, ministers, diplomatic or other 
agents, avowed or unavowed, on which the said Provisional Govern- 
ment could lay its hands in the ransacked depositories of the Royal 
residences and the public offices. The series of letters which fell into 
our hands about that epoch—mere gleanings after the grand revo- 
lutionary harvest of wholesale pillage and publicity—extends over 
some years (1839 to 1845), and embraces all sorts of topics, from 
Louis Philippe’s first impressions of Lord Palmerston’s Eastern 
policy in 1839-40, to the most minute incidents of domestic life and 
hygiene, adult or infantine. Their main interest, as illustrative of 
the character of the writer, lies in the utter absence of all constraint or 
affectation. There is not a turn of phrase in them which could have 
been meant for any third pair of eyes. They are perfectly unstudied 
and off-hand talk on paper upon such topics, great or small, as hap- 
pened to be uppermost in the mind of the writer at the time of 
writing. ‘To have published, when they first fell into our hands, 
the portions of these letters most unconsciously characteristic, and 
therefore best worth publishing, would have seemed to us incon- 
sistent with good taste or right feeling. Accordingly we have with- 
held them from all publicity for full double the period enjoined on 
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authors for their works by the Horatian precept. But time sets 
limits to scruples of this sort. Our theory respecting those limits 
is simply this—that, when none survive who can sustain annoyance 
from such publications, anything may be fitly published which throws 
fresh light on characters which have become public property. 

Our theory may be regarded as emphatically applicable to our 
present subject, since Louis Philippe’s entire character and entire 
existence have already been exposed to the ordeal of the most 
unsparing publicity, not only by his enemies, but his intimate 
friends—if kings have friends—and confidential counsellors—e.y., 
M. Guizot in his Memoirs of his own time. That very eminent 
ex-minister and historian has shown no scruple in exhibiting 
the thoughts and feelings of his late sovereign in dishabille at 
least as complete as our manuscript materials could possibly enable 
us to do at present. Not only Louis Philippe’s personal vanities, 
which were not always harmless, since they led him to plume 
himself on his royal initiative in an immutable policy (/a pensée 
immuable was the phrase applied to him by his enemies), but 
even what we might term in a king personal meannesses, do not 
scape whipping from M. Guizot in the person of his dethroned 
master. Thus we owe to M. Guizot the information of a morbidly 
haunting presentiment of the Citizen King, that his children 
might come to «ant bread,—scareely a presentiment worthy of a 
crowned head, though perhaps of a bon pére de famille, and almost 
justifying Heine’s malicious appellation of commis-voyageur de la 
maison Orléans. [By the way, that genial good-for-nothing German 
Jew and libeller-general appeared, by the revelations of 1848 in the 
Revue Retrospective, to have been tor years a secret pensioner of the 
French Government.] We do not blame M. Guizot for putting 
such unguarded utterances on record. We are disposed to think 
that nothing is due but truth, in the spirit of truth, to the memory 
of great public personages. ‘Truth will always be more favourable 
to them than the malignant figments which ever gather round 
greatness, especially greatness which has been obnoxious to ad- 
verse parties in its rise, and deep in its fall. Those who have 
served a monarch may lawfully, we think, hand down to posterity his 
faults and foibles, if, while nothing extenuating, they sect down 
nought in malice. There is, perhaps, no character in history ¢ 
fairer judgment of which may be formed from published materials, 
than of that of the ex-king of the French, Louis Philippe. The 
contributions we have to make to those materials from the MSS. 
before us, will rather add vividness to impressions which might have 
already been formed from authentic and accessible sources, than 
create any positively new impressions of the prince or the man. 

To know a man’s character we ought to know his ambition. There 
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could be no mistake about that of Louis N apoleon, when—ypanper et 
exsul—he would lounge into Herries’s bank in St. James’s Street and 
tell the clerks he should one day be Emperor of France. There has 
been much more question about that of Louis Philippe at several 
epochs ; but we should say in general terms it was that of a strong, 
active, and somewhat prosaic nature, without anything either of 
imaginative powers or weaknesses. Louis Philippe in early manhood 
was plunged by revolution, to sink or swim, without corks or 
bladders, in the common element of the modern human struggle 
for fame—and bread. The impressions made on him by that first 
struggle for life (gallantly sustained) were indelible. ‘He had 
witnessed,” says M. Guizot in his Memoirs, “such unforeseen 
disasters, lived amidst such vast ruins, and himself undergone such 
personal distresses, that there had remained in his mind an extreme 
distrust of the future and a vivid apprehension of the fatal chances 
which might yet befall himself and his family. Sometimes he recalled 
to recollection, with just pride, the days of his early peregrinations 
and poverty ; sometimes he spoke of them with recollections full of 
bitterness and foresight full of alarm. In September, 1843, during 
Queen Victoria’s first visit'to the Chateau d’Eu, walking one day in 
the chateau gardens, and passing some espaliers covered with fine 
peaches, the King picked a peach and offered it to the Queen, who 
wished to eat it, but did not know how to set about pecling it. The 
King took a knife out of his pocket, saying, ‘When one has been a 
poor devil like me, living at forty sous a-day, one has always a knife 
in one’s pocket ;’ and he smiled, as did all the bystanders, at this 
souvenir of his penury. On another occasion, I was alone with him, 
when he spoke to me of his domestic situation, of the future of his 
family, and the chances which still impended over it. He entered on 
the details of the charges he had to support, his debts, the absurd 
reports of his wealth, and, warming with the subject, suddenly seized 
my hand and said to me with an air of extreme anxiety, ‘Wy dear 
minister, I assure you my children will not have bread!’ At times 
when he was under the dominion of such impressions, he would seek 
eagerly for his family and for himself material guarantees of the 
future; and, at the same time, would exhale his complaints and 
express his apprehensions with an abandon, an intemperance of lan- 
guage which astonished his hearers, even the most friendly, furnished 
to his enemies rich materials for their malignant credulity or 
mendacity, and fomented in the public at large that distrustful 
disposition with which we had to contend when we came to the 
Chambers to claim for the royal family, in the name of justice and 
good policy, those dotations which the King seemed to solicit for 
himself in person in the character of a greedy and importunate 
suitor.’ ’ 
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M. Guizot says, with truth, that no one would now think of repeat- 
ing the inconceivable exaggerations and odious calumnies as to the 
fortune of the ex-king of the French, or as to his sordid greed in 
matters of private interest, which were everywhere propagated and 
accredited while he filled the throne. But he says with equal truth 
that the inconsiderate demeanour of Louis Philippe himself was 
one of the main causes of the unfavourable posture of the public 
mind towards him in this respect. ‘No prince,” says M. Guizot, 
“T might almost say no man, was ever more in the habit of bringing 
on himself burthens of blame which he did not deserve, and giving 
himself the appearance of faults which he did not commit.” But 
what then was Louis Philippe’s ambition? Well, it was the usual 
one—to make his way in the world by such means as a ruined family 
(in fame as in fortune) left open, in a revolutionised age, to its 
eldest son. He had enrolled himself in the Jacobin club as Egalité 
fils at the age of seventeen, and distinguished himself in the French 
Republican army, when it first showed a front to Europe. But 
Egalité fi/s was soon involved in Jacobin proscription with Egalité péve, 
and the royal protégé of Dumouriez had to take refuge with him from 
the Republican in the Austrian ranks. A story is told of a reply 
of the young Duc de Chartres to some Austrian officers who expressed 
their astonishment that he should have condescended to adopt, in 
imitation of his too famous father, the burlesque name of Egalité. “I 
only took that name,” the young ex-Jacobin ex-royal fugitive is 
said to have replied, “pour mettre dedans les badauds de Paris.” 
Whatever foundation there may have been, or may not have been, 
for that anecdote, it is very certain that Louis Philippe retained 
through life impressions not less vivid of revolutionary ascendency, 
as an ill-laid ghost which might make sudden reapparition, than of 
poverty and exile, as companions of youth, which might revisit his 
age. It is the day before revolutions, not the day after, that fosters 
generous illusions. 

In a letter addressed from Neuilly to his sister, about to return 
from Belgium, under date of the 5th of July, 1840, occurs the 
following passage, which, as bearing on Louis Philippe’s early career, 
we take for our first extract :— 





‘* La route que tu vas parcourir serait féconde en souvenirs bien intéressants 
pour moi, dans toute sa longueur de Bruxelles a Paris, et particuliérement 
de Bruxelles a Liége, puisque 1a il n’y a pas de ville ou de village ot je ne me 
sois battu avec fortune diverse. Tirlemont (avec ses tombes) que nous ayons 
perdu, pris, reperdi et repris quatre fois dans la méme journée. A propos de 
tombes, si le chemin de fer passe au sud de la grande route entre Tirlemont et 
Saint Trond, il doit traverser le champ de bataille de Nerwinde, heureux pour 
Luxembourg, malheureux pour Dumouriez, 4 cent ans exactement, 18 Mars, 
1793 et 29 Juillet, 1693, et od par une autre bisarrerie, j’ai combattu 4 la téte 
de l’infanterie sur le méme terrein od le Régent chargea 4 la téte de la cavalerie. 
C’est entre les villages de Nerwinde et d’Oberwinde, devant la tombe de Middle- 
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winde, dont la perte a entrainé pour nous celle de la bataille! . . C’est 1a ot 
Valence a été blessé.” 


Louis Philippe’s souvenirs of Valmy and Jemappes might be 
recurred to with natural complacency after the turn of Fortune’s 
wheel which had converted service to a Republic into a popular title 
toa throne.- But between Valmy and Jemappes and the glorious 
Three Days of July there intervened certain offers of service on the 
opposite side, which would not have told altogether so well in placards 
and posters, such as he who ran might read all over the walls of Paris 
in the first days of August, 1830, in the interim between the dethrone- 
ment of the elder and the enthronement of the younger branch of the 
House of Bourbon. 

One very curious incident affecting Louis Philippe while an exile 
in England will be found in the Appendix to the recently published 
“Diary of Windham.” This was a detailed proposal of that inveterate 
schemer, Louis Philippe’s old general, Dumouriez, to the English 
Government, to find the sinews of war for setting up the Duke of 
Orleans as King .of Mexico. One would like to know how far im- 
patience of inaction might have disposed him to entertain such a 
project ; but, however that may have been, the veteran soldier of 
fortune who proposed it to Windham saw no sort of difficulty, 
moyennant a mere half million of English pounds sterling, in 
raising a force of some 6,000 men, picked up anywhere—Scotch, 
Catholic Irish, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese—wrenching Mexico 
from old Spain, to which in 1606 it still belonged—and establishing 
on the present throne of an Austrian archduke the disinherited 
heir of the younger branch of the House of Bourbon. The topics 
of general European policy addressed by Dumouriez to Windham 
were pretty much the same as those addressed by Napoleon III. 
to General Forey. The particular profits England would derive 
from the enterprise were painted in not less glowing colours. In 
the chapter of events which might have, but have not happened, 
may thus be included the foundation of a royal dynasty in Mexico by 
the same prince who was found disposable for the same purpose in 
France twenty-four years afterwards. 

Failing Mexico, Louis Philippe sought a field of action in Spain 
against Napoleon; and, fortunately for his subsequent popularity in 
France, did not find it. The restorer of the statue of Napoleon to the 
top of the Place Vendéme column, the importer of his ashes from St. 
Helena, and the pious depositor of them in the Invalides, might have 
been awkwardly disabled’ for these tardy and questionably politic 
tributes to a name the memories of which could have little tendency to 
consolidate his own pacific regimen, if scope had been given in Spain for 
his zeal to second or emulate the exploits of Wellington. Such were 
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the self-contradictions in Louis Philippe’s career and character, which 
ever and anon some untoward incident or other exposed to malicious 
or seriously malignant comment. The mobility of his own impres- 
sions of the moment, and his habitual fluency and communicativeness 
of those impressions on all subjects to all comers, were apt to give a 
character of duplicity, or what might better have been termed multi- 
plicity, to his various utterances, and made impatient listeners fortify 
themselves by distrust against the vé/e of dupes. 

The irritation of French national feeling produced by the diplo- 
matic imbroglio of the Eastern question in 1839-40, may be regarded 
in some sense as the turning point of the fortunes of the Orleans 
dynasty. Or, perhaps it is speaking more within the mark, to say 
that the figure made by Louis Philippe in those transactions gave 
the first unequivocal indication of points of his character to which 
it may be owing that, like Galba, he has gone down to posterity as 
“omnium consensu capas imperti nisi imperasset.” 

We do not propose here to revive discussion on the merits or 
demerits of French and English policy in the conflict which took 
place between them on the Eastern question in 1839-40, and which 
ended in four Powers acting without the fifth—France, in the phrase 
imported recently from across the Atlantic, being “left out in the 
cold.” But the extracts which we shall presently proceed to make 
from Louis Philippe’s letters, during the interval between the con- 
currence of France with the four other Powers in the Note addressed 
to the Sublime Porte, on the 27th July, 1839, and the concurrence 
of the four other Powers without France in the Treaty of the 15th 
July, 1840, will throw, we think, fresh light on that characteristic 
of his mind which, by mere tenacity of his own individual view of 
a political situation, often gave him the victory at home over com- 
plaisant adherents or outwearied opponents, but could not reasonably 
be expected to impose its non possumus on independent allies abroad. 
France, in the Note of 1839, had committed herself to concur- 
rence in the principle of combined European intervention for the 
protection of the integrity and independence of Turkey. The inroads 
of Mehemet Ali, and the helplessness of his nominal sovereign to 
resist them, afforded a motive to those Powers which desired to carry 
out the professed objects of that Note, to make a demonstration of 
force to: reduce the too powerful vassal within his former limits. 
Louis Philippe, however, therein in unison with French popular 
feeling, was resolved to yield no concurrence in any demonstration of 
armed force on the part of the allied Powers of Europe against 
Mehemet Ali. We waive the question whether he was right or 
wrong on grounds of general policy. Where he was assuredly 
wrong, as the event proved, was in his slighting estimate of the force 
of purpose of his opponents in the cabinets of the other great Powers 
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of Europe, or of their available means to put their intentions in 
execution. The extracts we are about to give will place this ina 
strong and amusing light. 

But, by way of prelude, we begin with a short extract, curious in 
more than one point of view, from a letter of Louis Philippe, dated 
St. Cloud, 21st Sept., 1839 :— 


‘Tl me parait completement inutile que tu écrives 4 Montalivet. . . Je 
lui ai écrit pour Fontainebleau, de maniére 4 ne pas le géner, et je pense qu’il 
n’y viendra pas. Je me propose d’y inviter Molé, ce que le Maréchal [Soult, 
then Prime Minister] approuve entiérement. Je vais faire tout-a-l’heure le 
travail de tout cela avec Amélie. Je compte lui proposer d’y avoir de Samedi 
4 Lundi, Appony, Arnim, Bulwer et Medem, the five Powers so intimately united, 
et peut-étre deux ou trois autres diplomates, et puis un certain nombre de 
frangais, ensuite interruption pour ton arrivée Lundi 30, et reprise pour les 
infants, Miraflores, &c., et ce bon Cass, qui par ce moyen se trouvera, ainsi 
que toi, 4 la grande manceuvre de petite guerre, objet de sa curiosité, to see so 
many thousand men together, maneuvring on the plain! Such « sight is not to be 
met often ! 

‘* Je suis bien aise que tu sois contente d’avoir les cénotaphes de nos pauvres 
fréres dans ta chapelle ainsi que le petit ange de cette excellente Marie! [the 
Princess Marie of Orleans, whose works in sculpture were of no ordinary merit. 
She was married to Duke Alexander of Wurtemberg, and died in January, 
1839]. Je suis sur qu’outre la satisfaction du cour, ils y feront bon effét. . . . 
Embrasse Clém. de ma part, et toi, ma chére amie, je t’embrasse de tout mon 
coour. 

“%, P. 

** J’ai vi Appony hier au soir, et je l’ai trouvé en bonne disposition. J’espére 

que le phlegme autrichien modérera limpétuosité anglaise, et maintiendra ainsi 
the celebrated union of the Five Powers!” 
“Oe bon Cass” is the American General Cass, then Minister of 
the United States at Paris. He had in later years ample enough 
opportunities without crossing the Atlantic or attending European 
reviews, whether royal or imperial, “to see so many thousand men 
together maneucring on the plain.” 

In the next two letters Louis Philippe eagerly runs tilt against 
Lord Palmerston on the Eastern question, with all the heat which was 
apt to attend his reception of first impressions when they were not 
such as he was prepared or disposed to receive. 


«* Saint Cloud, Jeudi, 26 Sept., 1839. A une heure & demi. 


‘* Siége ‘depuis ce matin, ma chére bonne amie, et ’Amiral Duperré sort 
seulement de chez moi. Aussi je me mets 4 t’écrire méme avant ma toilette, 
et a peine ai-je eu le tems de déjeuner en grande hate. I] fait un tems 
détestable, froid, humide, pluie continuelle, triste présage de ce qui peut nous 
attendre 4 Fontainebleau, et je crains bien de ce dont tu jouis 4 Randan avec 
notre chére Héléne [the late Duchess of Orleans), qui le voit probablement 
dans un moment défavorable, ce dont je suis bien faché, car j’aurais bien 
désiré que la premiére impression fit celle d'un beau soleil, surtout aprés 
avoir vu avec cet avantage les superbes pays qu’elle vient de parcourir. Malgré 
cela, je ne doute pas qu'elle ne soit enchantée de Randan, cela ne peut pas étre 
autrement. 
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‘*Tu peux lui dire que les deux petits sont 4 merveille, surtout le sien quia 
toujours meilleur couleur que l'autre. J’ai yu M. Chomelle, qui trouve que ce 
rhume était si peu de chose que ce n’était pas la peine d’en parler, ce que je 
n’ai point approuvé, car je pense qu'il faut tout dire, et que c’est le seul 
moyen de prévenir les défiances, les travaux d’imagination, et de donner de la 
sécurité 4 ceux qui nous aiment et que nous aimons. 

‘‘Les dépéches du Levant nous confirment que Méhémet Ali n’a point fait 
de mouvement, et qu’il ne parait pas disposé a en faire, quant a présent. Mais 
celles de Londres sont d’une toute autre nature. En vérité, je crains que la 
haine de Méhémet Ali, et la volonté de détruire sa puissance, n’ayent tourné 
la téte de Lord Palmerston, et n’entrainent l’Angleterre dans des mesures 
dont l’énumération doit causer un tel étonnement, que je ne congois pas com- 
ment on a pu nous adresser de semblables propositions, et cependant on ajoute 
que si nous n’y adhérons pas, l’Angleterre les adoptera sans nous. Never mind, 
c'est le cas, ou jamais. Grace 4 Dieu! Sébastiani [at that time French ambassador 
at London] lui a déclaré que sans instruction sur un cas pareil il ne pouyait 
rien dire officiellement, mais que dans son opinion personnelle, la France ne 
pouvait pas les admettre. A présent les voici. 

La Russie propose a l’Angleterre, et celle-ci acquiesce, 4 ce que la flotte 
Russe, avec ses troupes de débarquement, entre seule dans le Bosphore, ot 
aucun vaisseau de guerre francais ou Anglais ne serait admis, et en outre, 
l’armée Russe se chargerait d’occuper l’Asie Mineure jusqu’au Taurus pour en 
déloger Méhémet Ali, et on réserverait aux escadres anglaises le soin de bom- 
barder de prendre Alexandrie, d’y débarquer des Tures, &c.. C’est insensé.. . 

‘*Le Maréchal Gérard! .. mais il n’est resté que cing minutes. Cependant 
le tems me manque pour achever. D’ailleurs voila le principal. TI faut le lire 
pour le croire. Mais ne t’entourmentes pas. Ils reviendront de ces fanfaron- 
nades par lesquelles ils croient nous intimider. Il n’en serarien. Je n’ai plus 
que le tems de t’embrasser de tout mon cceur, ainsi que les enfants. 

“ee 


‘* Fontainebleau, Vendredi, 27, Sept., 1839. Midi. 

‘* Ma chére bonne amie, graces 4 ton aimable prévoyance, j’ai recd ton paquet 
du 25 ce matin 4 mon réveil, comme je l’aurais recu a St. Cloud, et je t’en 
remercie de tout mon cocur. Je te reméts la lettre de Sebastiani qui, quelle 
qu’affligeante qu’elle soit, est encore bien en arriére de ce qu’il a eu a nous 
révéler plus tard. Au surplus, ce que nous faisons est 4 peu prés, méme 
tout-a-fait, ce qwil recommande, puisque nous nous bornons, quant a présent 
du moins, 4 déclarer que nous n’adhérons, ni a ces propositions, ni a ces mésures, 
et puis nous attendrons ce qu’ils feront, et ce qui arrivera; mais nous ne serons 
nullement effrayés de rester seuls, comme le dit Sebastiani, car s’ils entre- 
prennent de semblables folies, ils ne tarderont guéres a avoir de rudes désap- 
pointements et a se brouiller entr’eux, et alors force leur sera de revenir a nous, 
et tout le monde recommencera a yanter ma sagesse, ma prévoyance, et méme 
ma fameuse habileté avec toute la malice attachée 4 ce compliment. Mais le 
Maréchal croit que ce n’est qu’une menace pour nous entrainer, et qu ils 
reculeront devant notre refus de concours. Je le crois possible, mais il faut un 
peu suspendre son jugement. Le premier désappointement qui les attend, et 
celui 1a est d’autant plus certain qu’Esterhazy le proclame lui-méme, ce sera de 
ne pas obtenir l’armée Autrichienne que Lord Palmerston veut transporter en 
Syrie pour assiéger Saint Jean d’Acre, et dispenser les Russes de passer le 
Taurus. J’attends demain Appony pour savoir ce qu’il en dit, mais je ne doute 
pas de la négative la plus absolue. Ce qui m’inquiéte, c’est que quand on a été 
assez absurde pour approuver et proposer un. tel plan et de telles mesures, on 
peut étre assez fou pour entreprendre de les mettre 4 exécution. L’essentiel 
pour nous c’est de ne pas entrer dans cette souriciére, et on ne nous y attrapera 
pas. J’ai regu de Bruxelles une lettre dans laquelle on pressentait des folies de 
Lord Palmerston, mais on espérait que Lord Melbourne modérerait sa fougue. 
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On ignorait encore la sublime conception de charger les Russes exclusivement 
de l’exécution de toutes les mesures 4 prendre! ! ! 


‘* Je croyais que demain serait le dernier jour ot nous pourrions encore t’écrire 


a Randan, et ton silence me fait craindre que le retard d’Héléne ne prolonge 
encore notre séparation. 


‘Je te prie de faire mes plus tendres amitiés 4 cette excellente Héléne que 


jaime de tout mon coeur, et embrasses pour moi Clem. et Totone. Je t’embrasse 
du meilleur de mon coeur. 


“he. 


M. Guizot’s Memoirs are the most unexceptionable French autho- 
rity for the whole course of Eastern transactions in 1839—40. He 
succeeded General Sebastiani as ambassador at London in February, 
1840, at the very crisis of those negotiations which had sprung out 
of the Note of the Five Powers to the Porte in the previous year. 
If the narrative of these negotiations by M. Guizot is compared 
with that of so opposite a writer as M. Louis Blane (“ Histoire de 
Dix Ans”) it will be found that the same general conclusions will be 
reached from both. Assuredly there was a sad mistake somewhere in 
French policy. Either in having actively promoted (as Marshal 
Soult’s Government did) concerted action on the Eastern affair 
between the Five Powers in 1839, or in having afterwards held back, 
in spite of Lord Palmerston’s persevering instances throughout a 
whole twelvemonth, from carrying out that concert in any effectual 
manner. It stands on diplomatic record that it was Russia that at 
first held back, and France that at first pressed forward in the policy 
of interposing the arbitrament of the Five Powers between the Porte 
and Mehemet Ali, at the moment when the former was fain to make 
any terms she could by direct negotiation with the latter. 

“So early as the 26th July” [1839], says M. Guizot in his 
Memoirs, “Marshal Soult [then Prime Minister in France] had 
written to Baron de Bourqueney [the French Chargé d’Affaires in 
London]: ‘The rapid march of events gives rise to apprehensions 
that the crisis may come to its dénouement by some arrangement in 
which the European Powers wil/ not have time to intervene, and in 
which consequently the essential interests of their general policy 
would not be taken into sufficient consideration. For England, as 
well as for France, and also for Austria, the principal, the real object 
of acting in concert is to restrain Russia, and accustom her to treat of 
Eastern affairs in conjunction with the other Powers. I think, there- 
fore, that the Powers, while according their entire approbation to the 
conciliatory sentiments manifested by the Porte, should prevail upon 
her to precipitate nothing, and to treat with the Viceroy no otherwise 
than through the mediation of her allies, whose co-operation would 
doubtless offer the best means of procuring for her conditions less 
disadvantageous and better guaranteed.’ ” 

Lord Palmerston warmly concurred in this manifestation by the 
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French Government of perseverance in the policy of making a 
European question of the pacific arrangements between the Porte 
and Egypt. “He is much struck,” replied M. de Bourqueney to 
Marshal Soult, “ with the apprehension that the Russian Government 
may urge at Constantinople a direct arrangement between ‘the Sultan 
and Mehemet Ali, which would frustrate, by rendering useless, the 
negotiations now proceeding [at Vienna] and the guarantees | for 
Turkey] which might be expected to result from them. He thinks 
that even if a direct arrangement should be admitted, we ought to 
continue our efforts to obtain, by force of the moral concurrence of 
the four Powers, an Act which the fifth would not be able to avoid 
subscribing to.” 

Till France and England had agreed on taking this joint action, 
the language held by Russia had been that the Porte should be left, 
by respect for her independence, free to negotiate as she might think 
proper with her victorious vassal. But Russia, as M. Guizot observes, 
was much more solicitous not to remain isolated in Europe than to 
maintain her exclusive position at Constantinople. Accordingly, the 
Emperor Nicholas declared himself ready to act in concert with 
England, Austria, France, and Prussia, if they thought they ought 
to persist in taking into their own hands this negotiation ; and on the 
27th July, the representatives of the Five Powers at Constantinople 
addressed the following joint Note to the Porte: —‘The undersigned 
have this morning received instructions from their respective Govern- 
ments, in virtue of which they have the honour to inform the Sublime 
Porte that agreement on the Eastern question is assured between the 
five great Powers, and to engage the Porte to suspend any final reso- 
lution without their concurrence, and to await the effect of the 
interest which they take on its part.” 

It was on the special overture of France, then, in concurrence with 
England, that the Note of 1839 was signed, assuming for the five 
great European Powers a sort of joint protectorate over Turkey in 
the arrangement of her difficulties with her victorious vassal,—that 
the Eastern affair was withdrawn from the hands of the two Eastern 
parties directly interested,—and the Five Powers committed to the 
responsibility of making an effectual settlement of it according to 
their own views. What we must term the contradiction in French 
policy throughout the whole of the astern imbroglio of those years, 
is that after the French Government had actively concurred in 
thrusting on Turkey the protection of the Five Powers against her 
ambitious vassal, they would extend no concurrence to any ulterior 
measures for coercing that vassal. After having actively concurred 
in bringing the Five Powers together, ostensibly for the accomplish- 
ment of a common object, they inflexibly opposed a passive resistance 
to every measure for effecting that object. They would not let Russia 
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alone in her professed desire to let the Porte alone to settle her own 
quarrel with her own vassal; and then they obstinately isolated 
themselves from the four other allied Powers, which they had busied 
themselves to bring together for joint action. 

What was the secret source of this self-stultification of French 
diplomacy in those years? Listen to M. Louis Blanc, and he will 
tell of an occult government in the royal closet, and .of ambassadors 
at foreign Courts, who were the King’s ambassadors, not those of his 
Ministers. Dismissing all that, the cause.is clear enough why Louis 
Philippe and his Ministers alike, from Soult to Thiers, were resolved 
on doing nothing—while keeping up “ the celebrated union of the five 
Powers,” to help each other m doing nothing—whereas Lord 
Palmerston was resolved to do something—and did it—with four in 
default of five, and without bringing Russia, either by sea or land, 
on the field of action at all. No better statement of the “raison 
suffisante’”’ of French inaction can be given than is given as follows 
by M. Guizot :— 

‘**To say the truth, the policy of France in this question had its source in our 
brilliant Egyptian expedition in 1798 —in the renown of our generals, our 
soldiers, our savants, at that epoch, in the recollections and impressions which 
have remained of their exploits and labéurs—in flights of imagination in short, 
not in calculations of security and equilibrium. A vivid interest still attached 
itself in I'rance to the theatre of that national and singular glory. Egypt con- 
quered by a French army, illustrated by a French institute, had become one of 
our French popular fancies. We had taken to heart its destinies; and its new 
master [Mehemet Ali], glorious and singular also, who governed Egypt at that 
time with éclat, and turned to us for support, had become in our eyes a natural 
ally, whom we upheld on impulse, much rather than by reflection and interest.” 


We have seen that the pet form of expression of Louis Philippe’s 
practical philosophy was “ Never mind!” That which tradition has 
preserved of the late Lord Melbourne was “ J don’t care!” Either 
formula will carry its consistent employer a good way—a little too 
far sometimes. Louis Philippe’s “ Never mind” sometimes seemed 
an equivalent phrase for “ Never tell me that what I don’t like will 
happen.” He went on “never minding,” till the Treaty of July fell 
on France like a thunderbolt. Just before that final dénowement, a 
postscript to one of the letters before us, dated 5th July, 1840, shows 
that the French monarch was far from expecting the semi-rupture 
with England which was impending, though a very moderate exercise 
of his fumeuse habileté might have led him to do so. The reference 
seems to be to a meditated run across the Channel just at that 
season when a political breeze was so plamly brewing :— 

“Tl n’y a pas, je crois, 4 penser 4 Brighton, et il vaut mieux n’en plus parler. 
Le fait est que tant d’un edté que de lautre, il n’y a que moi seul qui s’en 
soucie!! . . . Never mind.” 


We have said that we should engage in no discussion here as to 
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the general merits of the policy pursued by England, and passively 
resisted by France, at the epoch before us. But there is one imputa- 
tion on that policy which could never have been cast on it, but for 
the obstinate ignoration by King Louis Philippe himself of whatever 
thwarted his own views, and the habit which grew upon him of 
listening to himself only, and becoming, as some one said of him, 
entiché de sa propre sagesse. The imputation is that of having lulled 
the French Government into a false security, while working behind 
its back to form'a European coalition sans lui, et contre lui—to 
borrow one of the consecrated phrases of French self-excitement ; 
and finally, of having insulted and outraged, after outwitting, France, 
by suddenly closing and carrying into execution, without due notice 
to her, the treaty with Austria, Prussia, and Russia, for the coercion 
of Mehemet Ali. That imputation, at the moment when the Treaty 
of July, 1840, was published, and produced a perfect explosion of irri- 
tated national feeling among the French people, was countenanced by 
the popularity-seeking, or popularly-sympathetic demeanour of King 
Louis Philippe himself. Nobody should have known better than 
he, as we have seen by extracts from his letters of nearly a year 
previous, how entirely the policy of the English Government, as 
represented by the late Lord Palmerston, differed from that of France, 
and differed, we may add, by being more consistent. ‘“ Be assured, 
my dear general,” said Louis Philippe to General Baudrand, in 
March, 1840," “that the English will never make any convention on 
such a subject with the other Powers without France being one of the 
contracting parties. I wish our ambassador [in London] was as well 
convinced of this as I am.” Whence did the self-sufficing (that we 
may not say self-sufficient) monarch draw his diplomatic optimism ? 
Not, certainly, from the frank and unequivocal language of Lord 
Palmerston himself, which left not a shadow of doubt on the mind of 
any one who conversed with him, that, while he would gladly act 
with France in doing something for the object declared by the Five 
Powers, he would not stand by her doing nothing after she had suc- 
cessively rejected all the alternative modes of action proposed. And 
as to the proceeding taken at last by the Four Powers having been 
an insult to France (or, as M. Guizot modified it, not an insult, but 
a trés mauvais procédé), that is a matter of complaint very well dis- 
posed of in the words of another diplomatist,’ from whom we extract 
the following observations of his own, and details from the lips of 
Baron Biilow, then Prussian ambassador here, on the final conclusion 


of the Treaty of July, 1840:— 


‘« France had isolated herself on the whole question in favour of Mehemet Ali, 
and hindered anything being done. The course of events ran strong in favour of 
the Pacha and against the Sultan, and the Porte evidently could hold its ground 


. (1) Guizot, Memoires, t. v., p. 62. 
(2) Von Usedom, Politische Briefe und Characteristiken, Berlin, 1849. 
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no longer. It called the Four Powers to the rescue, and according to subsisting 
treaties, they were bound to answer the call. If there was nothing to-be 
expected from France but a protest, and if it was, however, indispensable to 
proceed in the matter, it is self-evident that it must have seemed preferable to 
act without giving notice to France, or seeking her adhesion, than to act—which 
was the only other alternative—directly against her will. Accordingly, one 
evening, Lord Melbourne took the Prussian Ambassador, Baron Biilow, aside 
at a soirée, pointed out to him the necessity of despatching the Eastern affair, 
and asked him his opinion, which had not yet been done, about the mode of 
proceeding. Baron Biilow replied that, as France was out of the game, it 
would be easy to agree about a suitable frontier between Turkey and Egypt, 
and to fix a graduated scale of conditions and eventualities, according to the 
more prompt or the more tardy submission of the Pacha. The main point, 
however, according to the ambassador’s opinion, was bold and rapid execution 
—‘ you must be quick and bold,’—the thing must be despatched and done with, 
before France should have time to interpose. Consequently, the ambassadors 
of the Four Powers must take on themselves the responsibility of signing the 
requisite protocol without waiting for further instructions; it would further be 
necessary, at the same time, to send orders to the commanders of the fleets on 
the Levantine coasts to proceed without delay to the execution of the war 
measures agreed upon. The game was certainly hazardous; and the Prussian 
Minister was not the last of the players who might have found it a 
losing one. Baron Biilow was often afterwards in the habit of relating these 
incidents.” 


Where the character of the subject of our present notice certainly 
shows to most advantage, is in his good temper and cordial family rela- 
tions in private life. Of these the MSS. before us afford some traits, 
which the triviality of the occurrences which called them forth may 
not, perhaps, render less welcome to our readers. Amongst these are 
some rather provoking instances of neglect, nonfeasance, or malfeasance 
of architects, workmen, and gardeners at Fontainebleau, St. Cloud, 
&e. The following extract is from a letter dated St. Cloud, Sept. 23, 
1839 :— 


‘* Fontaine [the royal architect] ne m’a pas révélé tous les désagréments qui 
m’attendent 4 Fontainebleau, grace aux lenteurs de Dubreuil. Il m’a bien fait 
pressentir que l’escalier pourrait bien ne pas étre fini pour le voyage, mais a 
présent il parait certain qu’il ne le sera pas, d’aprés ce que m’a dit Uginet qui 
en arrive; et chose incroyable, il n’était plus 4 Fontainebleau, et pas davantage 
a sa maison, ov je l’ai inutilement envoyé chercher tout-a-l/heure. Mais voici 
pis encore. Tu n’as pas eu le tems d’aller 4 la Cour des Princes, c’est tout 
simple; mais Fontaine, qui y a été, ne m’a rien dit de la triste surprise que 
Dubreuil m’y a ménagée. La fosse en remplacement de celle supprimée pour 
faire le couloir qui conduit a l’escalier, et qu’a mon premier yoyage j’avais cru 
terminée, n’était pas méme commencée, et elle l’a été si tard aprés, qu’au lieu 
d’étre finie 4 présent, elle est encore en construction—in fabrica, semper in fabrica, 
pour ce qui était un travail de quinze jours, ordonné et autorisé i] y a wn an. 
Uginet a trouvé la Cour des Princes impraticable pour les voitures, la fosse 
creusée, la cour remplie de pierres et de matériaux, M. Dubreuil a Paris, et 

Never mind, et toujours never mind! Je te 
prie d’en faire part 4 Fontaine, et je te demande pardon que cela soit si long.” 


We think the reader will agree with us that this is the writing 
of a really good-tempered man, under the sort of annoyance (a 
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‘vaste palais,” as he elsewhere calls it, left, after a twelvemonth’s 
notice in a state unfit to receive its visitors) which would have 
excited more anger in. many a private householder, without duties 
of reception. or representation to perform in the name of a great 
country. 

In the following passage of a letter dated Neuilly, 18th of May, 
1842, we find our bon pére de famille busy arranging the Elysée for 
the reception of relatives of the Duchess of Orleans expected. at. 
Paris. 

‘En revenant des Tuileries; je me suis arrété avec Amélie a l’Elysée pour 
voir comment on pourrait y caser l’oncle paternel et l’oncle maternel de notre 
excellente.Héléne, et bien m’en a pris, car en arrivant.4 Neuilly, elle m’a appris 
que Madame:la Générale de Bode lui mandait que son oncle Gustave.arriverait 
probablement a Paris le 17 owle 18 dece mois!! Héléne espére que cela: se 
retardera, et: je le désire, car il n’a fallu rien moins que mon génie de combinui- 
sons pour les‘arranger d’une mani¢re convenable en tous sens, et indépendante 
Pun de lautre... Dis 4 Fontaine que ce-qui manque a ces appartements, ce 
sont des garde-robes, que les Anglais appellent necessary, et que lui considére 
comme une inutilité, quand’ on a un jardin, mais cela s’arrange ayec deux 
petites cloisons en bas et une porte a percer en haut sous l’escalier dérobé de la 


souspente. .. J’ai pris du sel ce matin, et je me porte 4 merveille. Toutes les 
santés.ici sont excellentes.” 





























“19 Mai... . Tu peux dire a Clem[the Princess Clementine: of Orleans, now 
Princess Augustus of SaxeCoburg] qu’il se présente pour elle un autre candidat 
d'un trés beau nom assurément, mais que je sais bien ne-pas. pouvoir lui con- 
venir. C’est.le Prince Alexandre de Nassau, second fils du Roi des Pays Bas, 
et par conséquent Protestant, ayant en outre quatorze mois de moins qu’elle. 
Je l’ai déja indiqué a Guizot. 

‘*Le Duc Gustave n’est: pas arrivé. Il s’arréte un peu: a Berlin. Le Due 
Bernard.n’arrive que dans les premiers jours de Juin. Tu peux dire 4 Fontaine 
que les garderobes sont faites, la porte percée a cété du lit au premier. All 
right.” 


The gardeners at St. Cloud contributed their share to the trials of 
the royal temper. 


«J'ai ew-un créveccour a St..Cloud.. M. Macé—Dieu sait pourquoi, et contre 
mon. ordre exprés—M. Fontaine y était quand je lai: donné (de ne couper que. 
sept ou huit bouleaux sur la fondation de l’ancien: Chateau de la. Brosse)| m’a. 
fait abattre. tout ce beau quinconce de tilleuls, et élaguer tous ceux de la 
bordurea 50:pieds de haut.. Ce sont des batons & houpette, et tout cela. pour des 
ronds; des:cheminsévasés, ce qu’ils croyent étre wn jardin Anglais.!” 


The Count.of Paris might, perhaps, smile at the following record 
of his early dispositions, and indispositions, dated Neuilly, 1st. of 
July, 1840 :— 


‘Notre petit Philippe’ n’est pas encore bien, mais sensiblement mieux: Il 
pleurniche constamment tout en criant la: faim. Il disait en basse continue, ‘je 
veux diner! je veux diner” On lui.a fait arriver deux. grandes. cueillerées de 
soupe qu'il a trés bien avalées, puis la pleurnicherie a recommencée en criant, 
Du poulet, du poulet'! je vewe-du poulet? Cela va bien... Philippe a repris' un 
peu de fiévre ce matin, mais cela s’éteint, graduellement. Il est maussade et 
pleurniche. Les caprices abondent, et étonnent un peu le phlegme d’Alexandre. 
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Dés que Philippe l’a vu entrer dans sa chambre, il lui a dit qu’il voulait un 
souflé. Alexandre est resté ébahi, et depuis lors, le petit n’a cessé de répéter 
avec larmes et cris, ‘je veuw un soufflé! Il repousse tout ce qu’on lui présente, 
disant toujours, ‘ Pas ¢a, pas ca; je veux un soufflé!” ... 

‘* Philippe est 4 merveille, sans aucune fiévre, mais aussi sans sow/lé, Alexandre 
layant interdit. On me dit que la scéne a été longue, car aprés qu’il l’avait 
demandé pendant deux ou trois heures, l’arrivée d’un potage de vermichelle l’a 
vivement contrarié, et il l’a refusé assez longtems en criant, ‘ Pas soupe—soufflé,’ 
et puis, se reposant, ‘Je veux un PETIT souflé!’ Enfin, il a pris son parti, le 
vermichelle a été avyalé, et il n’a plus parlé du soufflé.” 

The following little family aquatics, from Neuilly, Ist of July, 
1840, furnish us with. our final extract of the domestic life of Louis 
Philippe :— 


‘* Aprés la bobinette ministérielle [yarns spun at an interview with Messrs. 
Thiers and Remusat, then ministers] nous avons fait une promenade aquatique 
qui m’a bien délassé. Il faisait un tems superbe. Nous avons été au Pont 
de Saint Cloud. Chartres et Héléne, Nemours et Victoire [the late Duchess de 
Nemours], m’ont tenu compagnie sur la Dunette [elsewhere described as la 
grande barge], ov la Reine a fait aussi deux ou trois apparitions: mais Joinville, 
dans ses idées: marines, n’a pas voulu y monter. I] était pourtant d’assez 
bonne humeur. C’est demain que le pauvre enfant nous quittera!! Bon soir, 
ma chére amie; je t’}embrasse de tout. mon cceur,” 


If any one finds all this too childish for printing, any one, so 
finding, is informed, with our compliments, that he is not possessed 
of a fatherly or grandfatherly mind. 

The question, why did the Orleans dynasty fall, has received many 
and various answers. But it is sometimes forgotten that there is 
another question to be asked respecting that dynasty—viz:, why did 
it stand’ seventeen or eighteen years first, before it fell? The 
restoration and the reign of the House of Orleans, taken together, 
oecupied a period’ nearly extending: to the term assigned a generation 
of men, and the younger branch of the house of Bourbon reigned 
during the better half of that period. Weare entirely of opinion 
with a refleetive German politician, whom we have cited in the 
course of these pages,' that neither the alleged excessive corruption 
nor arbitrary administration of the Orleans Government account for 
its abrupt catastrophe. “How, indeed,” asked Tocqueville in a 
letter addressed to the late Mr. Senior nearly half a year before the 
February Revolution ;? “how prevent a government from carrying 
itself on by corruption, when the parliamentary regimen naturally 
creates for it so much need to do so, and centralisation gives it so 
many means? The fact is we are trying to make two things go on 
together which have never before, to my knowledge, been united—an 
elective assembly and a highly centralised executive power.” Toc- 
queville, however, pointed out to his English friend with prophetic 
insight the singular ma/aise and sense of instability in the existing 


(1) Politische Briefe, &c., p. 84. 
(2) Nouvelle Correspondance, p. 231, 
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order of things which had for some time been creeping over men’s 
minds in France. The middle class, in his view, was gradually 
becoming, in that of the rest of the nation, a new aristocracy, petty, 
vulgar, and arrogant, by which it was beginning to seem shameful to 
let themselves be governed. Lamartine (we think) called the Revo- 
lution of February a “ revolution du mépris.”’ We should be more dis- 
posed to call it a revolution of apathy, ennui, and indifference. Of 
bribery and corruption in direct and sordid shapes, there was not a 
tithe of the amount in French that there is in English elections. Of 
arbitrary government we really think Louis Philippe’s reign was not 
more guilty than perhaps any government which had gone before or 
came after. He who rides the French “democracy” is, we suspect, 
more likely to lose the saddle, if he does not make it feel bit and spur, 
than if he does. But then it must be coaxed, also, and given its head 
on certain occasions. Louis Philippe was rather too apt to begin by 
humouring, and end by frustrating it of its will. “It was the dis- 
position of that prince,” says M. Guizot, “to associate himself heartily 
with patriotic emotions, without allowing them to get the better of his 
calmer judgment. He was full of sympathy, and even complaisance, 
for the national sentiment, yet retaining his own independence of 
mind ; .very capable of participating to-day in its impulses, and of 
recognising to-morrow the error and peril of those impulses.” 

To the question, why Louis Philippe reigned so long, and reigned 
no longer, it is sometimes, in substance, answered—because, in his 
essential policy, he represented the prose of the French people, 
and not its poetry. And yet he was everlastingly aiming to do the 
poetical as an element of French politics. As, at his entrance into 
life, the young Egalité affected, with hereditary alacrity, to draw 
patriotic inspiration from the sombre sources of Jacobinism, so as 
Citizen King he sought a species of borrowed popularity by paying, 
we must think, most impolitic tributes to the memories of the First 
Empire on canvas, in stone, in second obsequies of a warrior he would 
have done more wisely to leave quict in his grave; and in participating, 
or affecting to participate, the French engouement for a second Napoleon 
in the East, in the shape of a semi-barbarous Turkish Pacha. All the 
young Egalité’s flirtations with Jacobinism (which stopped short of com- 
plicity in its crimes) could not maintain his footing in the Jacobinised 
armies of the French Republic. All his later monumental, funereal, and 
Oriental homage to Napoleonism only inflamed passions to which his 
resolute peace policy refused substantial satisfaction. For a monarch 
who preferred to the most brilliant war the most inglorious peace, it 
might seem somewhat superfluous to spend millions on millions in 
fortifying a capital which certainly no unchallenged or unprovoked 
enemy would care to attack—to incur deficit upon deficit in increasing 
forces he was predetermined not to use. 
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THE condition of the British sea fisheries having been very often discussed in 
the House of Commons without any satisfactory conclusion being arrived at, 
a Commission was issued about two and a half years ago—viz., in September, 
1863—appointing Professor Huxley, Mr. Caird, and Mr. Shaw Lefevre, to 
inquire and report on the subject. 

These gentlemen were enjoined to obtain, by visitation of our seaports and 
fish-markets, and by the examination of witnesses in these and other places, 
correct information as to the state of the British fisheries; and were more 
particularly directed to inquire whether our supplies of fish were increasing, 
stationary, or diminishing; whether our present modes of fishing were hurtful 
to the spawn, or involved a wasteful destruction of fish; also whether any 
of the existing legislative restrictions operate injuriously upon fisheries. 

Previous to the appointment of these Commissioners a general feeling of 
uneasiness prevailed in the public mind as to the fisheries in consequence of 
repeated assertions in the public press that our supplies of fish were diminishing, 
or were only kept up by increasing the machinery of capture. Hence the 
action of the House of Commons. The Commissioners haying obtained an 
immense mass of evidence, have now issued their report, which is yery long 
and exhaustive on certain phases of the economy and practice of the fisheries ; 
but it may be safely enough predicted that the much-discussed exhaustion of 
fisheries question has not been set at rest by the elaborate finding of the Com- 
missioners. True, their report has been received by some newspapers with 
great exultation, chiefly, no doubt, because of its main conclusion—viz., ‘‘ that 
the total supply of fish obtained upon ‘the coasts of the United Kingdom’ has 
not diminished of late years, but has increased ; and admits of further augmen- 
tation to an extent the limits of which are not indicated by any evidence we 
have been able to obtain.” 

The report is very carefully drawn up, but those who take the trouble to 
peruse the evidence for themselves will undoubtedly feel surprised that the 
Commissioners ‘“‘had no dificulty in coming to a conclusion” as to the 
increasing supply of fish. My own impression, from a perusal of the contra- 
dictory evidence that has been elicited, is that it should have been rather diffi-. 
cult for them to arrive at such conclusions and definite recommendations as 
they have made public. In fact the news of a continually augmenting supply 
of fish, with the prospect that such augmentation might, so far as the Commis- 
sioners knew, go on for ever, was almost too good news to be true. But if I 
understand the conclusions of the Commissioners aright, they are rather contra- 
dictory when viewed in the light of the aforesaid evidence. As an instance of 
the way in which the report has been drawn up, it may be stated that while the 
Commissioners begin by telling us that ‘‘on the coasts of Great Britain the 
supply of fish is increasing, and that it admits of progressive increase,” yet 
their finding on this point goes no further than to say that ‘‘ the total supply 
has not diminished” of late years, &c., which must be accepted as a very decided 
qualification of the commencing statement of the report. 

According to the popular adage there are always two sides to a story ; and in 
the questions and answers on the state of the fisheries recently laid before 
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Parliament the proverb is well exemplified. The Commissioners themselves 
admit that the evidence which they have collected is ‘‘ conflicting ;”’ but that is 
a mild word! to use in the circumstances.. More: contradictory evidence was 
perhaps never published—indeed, the contrariety of evidence and opinion, both 
as to matters of fact: and matters: of’ speculation, isso wonderful that it must 
lead many to conclusions and findings: on some points of the fisheries question 
altogether different from those arrived at by the Commissioners. This will more 
especially be the case on the point of whether or not our supplies of white fish 
are really increasing year by year; and that being so, if the increase be a whole- 
some one, the result of plenteous supplies, and not obtained by an increase of the 
fishing gear; forthe Commissioners tell us, that while there has been an increase 
in the total supply of fish, ‘‘ there has also been an increase in the length of each 
fishing line and the number of hooks upon it, in the length and depth of the 
nets, and in the size and sea+going: qualities of the boats.”” One would have 
supposed that the Commissioners might have found in this fact a cause and 
effect ; but they do not connect the two things, although many of the fishermen 
who were examined had the good sense to do so, being quite aware that 
increased takes of fish can only be obtained by a much greater net or hook 
power than was formerly in use, and that even with such increase of the fishing 
gear it is with great difficulty that the supplies at some of the fisheries are kept 
up to the old ratio. In the face of the contradictory evidence, one would not 
have felt at all surprised had'the Commissioners come to conclusions—as to the 
fish supply —the reverse of: those they have enunciated: 

After a careful perusal of the report, and after minutely analysing the 
evidence, and taking into account all that has been said on both sides of the 
question—and that a very great deal has been said will be obvious from the fact 
that the great Blue Book contains upwards of 61,000 questions and answers—I 
take leave: to doubt the finding of the Commissioners on one point, and’ that 
point is- the: key-note to: the whole dispute; viz., that the supply of fish is 
capable of indefinite extension. Of course, the inquiry and finding of the 
Commissioners extended to the modes of capture, and whether one way of 
catching fish was: not as good: as another; also, how’the fisheries were affected 
by the laws-now existing. But I do not'propose in the present paper to discuss 
more than one phase-of' the fisheries question, viz., whether or not the supply is 
as great as ever, and whether it can be increased otherwise than. by an indefinite 
extension of boats and material. 

It cannot for a moment: be-supposed, even by the most desponding economist, 
that there is any very immediate danger of a fish famine, for when we take into 
account the:enormous extent of our greatest fish pond—the: German ocean— 
and the vast size of its: fish banks: (some of which have an area as large as 
Ireland), the conclusion arrived at must be that it will take a long: time, a 
large increase in the machinery of! capture, and a vast amount of labour, to 
exhaust these resorts of our best. white fish, or even to make a telling effeet on 
the breeding stock. But it is possible that in time even the fish banks of the 
German Ocean may’so sink below the productive point as to render it unprofit- 
able to fish upon them, as has been the case before now with some of our more 
local fish banks. That it is quite possible to exhaust any fishery’in a given 
time is certain. Fortunately, as: the take of fish begins to decline, the fisher- 
men generally desert the place, and: thus a nucleus is left to breed and replenish 

the waters, so that in a few years deserted fish banks become re-populated. 

That particular fisheries can be rendered unproductive by oyer-fishing has 
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been often illustrated ; and that some: of our local fisheries are on the decline 
can be proved. The herring fisheries of Scotland (about which; fortunately, 
we have authentic statistics extending over: many’ years) may be cited in 
evidence ; and had economists been in possession of the same kind of evidence 
as to the white fislifisheries, ttiey could easily have determined whether or not 
our supplies were increasing, and whether or not any increase in the supply 
was commensurate with the number of vessels yearly added to the fishing’fleet. 
The official statistics: of the. herring fishery of 1865 will not be published for 
some months. to come; indeed, the herring: statistics: of onc.year are never 
published till the fishing of another year has commenced ; but:from a reliable 
document published in one of the Wick newspapers, which pays great attention 
to fishery matters—Wick,' be it. observed, is the herring metropolis of Great 
Britain—I am _ able to state that the herring fishery of last year was a very poor 
one. No doubt, roundly speaking, as many herrings are caught now as in 
former years—and the difference of a few thousand crans on any particular 
year’s fishery is of no great moment tomy argument. What appears to me to 
be the strong point*in the case of the herring—as, indeed, in the case of other 
fish—is the increase in the machinery of capture now as compared with some 
former period. It is quite certain that the length of the drift of nets at present 
used for the capture of herring is largely in excess of what it was thirty-five 
years ago, and these nets, as I shall by-and-by show, are made of finer 
materials than the nets of former days, and are of more delicate construction, 
thus increasing their killing power. Should it not follow then, if the extent of 
the Wick herring shoals be as great as ever, that a double number of boats and 
a double quantity of netting should capture a proportionately greater number 
of herrings ? This is a simplé way of’ putting the case, but I think it is a fair 
way, and I much wish the Commissioners had thought of it; for with a larger 
fleet of boats and an increased quantity of netting it is certain we are not 
obtaining’ more lerrings from the Wick shoals; and the following figures, 
which are compiled from authentic sources, will show this to be the case :— 
Average of Average of 
Years. Boats. crans Years. —- Boats. 
per boat: 
1818 .. .. 482. .. 136 1867 .. .. 1100 
1819) . .. 609 . .. 188 1858. .. .. 1061 
1820. . 604 . . 148 1859 . . 1094 
Ib2L.. lw OOH. Ci«“sCdD 1860 . . 1080 
ee. « =» GS . « 1861. . 1100 
1823’. . 666 . . 128 162. . 1122... 
1824 . . 6256 . . 1234 1e6@: . .. 1084. ... 7 
These figures show plainly that tlie 482 boats which fished for herrings in the 
Wick district’ in 1818, with a comparatively small drift’ of nets, took, on the. 
average, 136’crans of herrings for each boat ; while the 1,084, boats engaged in 
the Wick fishery of 1863, with a very long-and'a very deep of nets to each 
boat, only averaged 79 crans each. Surely if the herrmgs comprising the Wick 








(1) At Wick we find’ the largest herring fishery in the world, for this reason—the 
herring deposits its spawn on rough ground only, and on the coast of Caithness, near 
Wick, there is found a large area of the proper kind of bottom. We have this spawn- 
ing-ground in consequence of that law which places the rocky or stony ground on the 
north side of a frith. The Wick side of the Moray Frith is the rough side, the south 
side is the sandy side; the same law holds good as to the Frith of Forth, the rough 
patches on the south side of the Forth being the exception. It is important that this ; 
law should be noted in connection with the herring fisheries. 
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shoal had been as numerous in 1863 as they were in 1818, the capture per boat 
over the fleet should haye been in proportion. 

If, us some naturalists think, the herring exists in distinct monthly or other 
races, coming to maturity at different times, each race having a distinct spawn- 
ing time, then the figures of the July fishery at Wick become of interest to the 
economist. A. comparison of two periods of the Wick July fishing of five years 
cach gives the following results :— 


FIRST PERIOD, SECOND PERIOD. 
1843. . . 14,000Crans, 1859 . . . 2,600 Crans. 
1844. . . 16,615 ,, 1860 . . . 12,850 
1845 . . . 22,678 ,, 1861. . . 5,821 
1846. . . 30,350 ,, 1068. ss OS 
1847. . . 16,442 ,, 1863. . . 8,516 


97,985 Crans, 36,861 Crans. 





Many more figures of a similar tendency could be adduced to prove the 
declining tendency of the Wick herring shoals. It is also pretty certain that 
other places where considerable herring fisheries were at one time carried on, 
are now barren of fish, or, at any rate, not worth the trouble or expense of 
fishing ; and also that herring fishery stations where 40,000 barrels were wont 
to be caught, are now yielding only a fourth part of that quantity. Indeed, 
stations that used to be profitably fished a quarter of a century ago, when the 
demand for herrings was much less than it is now, have been entirely deserted 
by the fishermen. 

It has been over and over again asserted by parties anxious to find an excuse 
for the fluctuations of the Wick herring shoals, that the reason why the take of 
fish is so varied is because there are too many boats congregated at that 
particular station! This is the reason advanced by some persons at Wick why 
a doubling of the boats and a very large extension of netting bas not yielded a 
proportionately larger quantity of fish. The nets, they say, get fouled, and 
the noise of so many fishers frightens away tho shoals, so that for the time 
being they cannot be hit upon. These reasons—and I will immediately show 
how unreasonable and fallacious they are—have been often made use of at 
Wick and elsewhere by the opponents of Mr. Cleghorn, the gentleman who first 
suggested the over-fishing theory as accounting for the fluctuations of the shoals 
of herring on that part of the coast. 

In the detailed account of the Wick herring harvest of 1865 issued by the 
local journals, and which, roundly speaking, is quite a reliable document, it 
will be found as.a general rule that when a large number of boats are out 
among the shoals the average catch per boat is much larger than when only a 
few boats are fishing. As an instance of this it may be mentioned that on 
July 6th, when forty-eight only of the boats were out, they did not make an 
average that woulé count; the aggregate take of these forty-eight boats being 
for that evening just three crans! But on eight occasions, when the whole of 
the fleet then fishing from Wick and Pulteneytown (these are adjoining places) 
was at sea, six crans and upwards per boat were taken, the two highest days 
producing twelve crans per boat. But from June 23rd to September 15th there 
were no less than fourteen days on which an average even was not made—that 
is, the boats only took a few dozen herrings each—and the lowest number of 
boats that fished on these days was thirty! The lowest number of boats out on 
any one day during the season I am commenting upon, was on September 12th 
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(a fine day, be it observed), when there were only nine—these nine boats each 
obtained one cran of ‘‘excellent” fish! The days of fishing, in round 
numbers, were fifty, and on six of these days, when the number of boats out 
was comparatively small, ranging from fourteen to two hundred, the catch per 
boat was under one cran! Similar facts and figures might be obtained from 
the detailed statistics of any other year, showing curiously enough that on the 
days when a small number of boats go to sea they only obtain a small average 
quantity of fish, while if the reasons advanced by the opponents of the so-called 
‘* fished-up ” theory were valid, the boats on the days when few of them are 
fishing ought to be laden with herrings. 

In 1858, while visiting several of the Moray Frith herring-fishing ports, I 
was struck with the fact of the total catch of that year being only half the 
extent of that of 1855, which was somewhat remarkable certainly; and on 
inquiring as to the increase that had taken place in the netting during the 
preceding forty years, I found it was as eight to one. ‘The fishermen were then 
employing about one hundred million square yards of fine netting, and—it is 
really worthy of notice—without taking one additional cran of herrings more 
than was taken when they swept the seas with an eighth of the quantity. If, 
then, with twelve million square yards of netting the fishermen could, forty 
years ago, take 40,000 barrels of herring, how is it that with eight times the 
quantity of netting they do riot take eight times the quantity of fish? Such 
was the question I put to a local curer, who expressed his opinion that there 
were not now herrings enough in the sea to allow of such quantities being taken. 
The progress of the fishing of 1858 (I am particular in naming that year, and the 
reason is, that I took part in the fishing) was thus noted by me at the close of 
the fishery :—The season began at Lewis which may be called a total failure ; 
the Western fishery has also been far below an average ; and the Moray Frith 
has not yielded anything like the amount of fish it used to do in former years. 
Then, again, look how local the miraculous drafts taken at Wick are. At the 
time some great hauls were made, adjacent stations were barren of herrings ; 
and at Wick itself the ‘‘take” was not by any means universal over all the 
boats—the luck fell only to a few. On one or two mornings some of the boats 
were perfectly destitute of fish. How came that to be so, when, as I was told 
by many persons, that from ‘‘ Keiss to Whaligo” the bay was swarming with 
herrings ? 

Before parting with the herring I would just like to add a few miscellaneous 
observations in support of my idea that we are over-fishing that useful food- 
giver. A remarkable feature, for instance, of the herring-fishery—especially 
at a large fishing station—is that it has always to those engaged in it proved 
very much of a lottery. This is the case at Wick, and almost any year will 
afford illustrations of the truth of this assertion, but taking the year 1861 as a 
sample year (the writer has also specific notes about that year’s fishing), very 
remarkable disparities can be noted in the catch, some boats obtaining as many 
as 200 crans, others only taking a few barrels. The “fishing” of the year in 
question was better, too, than that of some former years, but the folks of Wick 
were greatly disappointed with the result for all that, and some of the curers 
felt very keenly the disparity of take which has been alluded to. Some curers 
averaged only about forty crans for each of the boats engaged by them, whilst 
others obtained three times that quantity per boat. A gentleman well acquainted 
with the catching and curing of herrings told me that he was pretty sure that 
a full half of the total catch was obtained by about a fourth of the boats, the 
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other three-fourths of the fleet:dividing the remainder of the catch, the one set 
of boats having an average ‘‘ttake” of 150 crans, and the othersmot above a 
third of that quantity. An intelligent fisherman, on being asked as :to the 
cause, replied, ‘‘ Oh, the shoals are neither so long nor so broad as they used to 
be.” As to the question of whether bad weather would affect the quantity of 
fish taken or the shoals, the same man replied that he did not think -so, as year 
by year the weather is of an-average kind. 

A few words about the netting will finish what.I have to say about the-herring 
fishery. Unless the changes the netting has undergone be noted, we can form 
no adequate conception of the diminution the shoals of herring have undergone. 
All the netting in use at Wick was at one time made from hemp spun on ‘the old 
hand-wheel, and wrought into netting by the families of the fishermen. At the 
beginning of the present eentury.a drift of nets did not contain more square 
yards of netting than one of the nets now used in a drift contains. A drift has 
now extended to thirty or forty nets, and each of the nets now used would. take, 
in equal circumstances, four times as many herrings asa net of equal size made 
of the old homespun materials. In fact, had the fisherman not lengthened their 
drifts and improved their ‘material—had they continued their old nettmg—the 
fishing would have come to a close long ago: itis only by improved material 
and vastly extended drifts that they have been able at Wick to keep the gross 
catch at what it now is. The nets at present in use are nearly all cotten, sixty 
yards long and eighteen score inches deep, and a drift is formed by the uniting 
together of between thirty and forty of such nets. Thirty years ago the fisher- 
men could not have used such extensive drifts; then the shoals were so wide- 
spread and so dense that such drifts would have sunk like lead had they 
filled with herrings. A score of boats has before now been seen with their nets 
on the ground through excess of fish. At present such disasters are very rare 
—an extension of netting pretty surely means a scarcity of fish. 

The Commissioners in framing their report have made, so far.as the supplies 
are concerned, only avery brief reference to the herring fishery. They say :— 
‘ The statistics of the Scotch herring trade show the quantities of cured fish only, 
During the last twenty-five years there has been no great fluctuation in the 
annual cure; but as the cure of 1862 was the greatest in the whole of that 
period, there can clearly be no permanent falling off in the take of herrings. 
The aggregate cure of each of the five yearly periods since 1840 is as follows :— 





BARRELS. 
Five years ending 1844 . . . . . «. . « 8,039,000 
" 18949 . . . . . . « « 8,110,000 
i 1854... 1. . «2,983,000 
: 1859 . . . . . . « « 8,026,000 
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These quantities are increased by the herring sent in a fresh state to market, 
the proportion of which to those that are cured being very considerable, and 
every year augmenting.” 

Whatever may be said about the herring fishery of 1862 being above an 
average, I may be allowed to note here that the largest number of boats ever 
known to fish the Wick district were engaged in that year, there being no less 
than 1,122; the average number of crans of fish taken by each boat being 81, 
whilst in the year 1820 the average of the 604 boats then fishing the same | 
district was 148 crans! A ‘‘cran,” I may here observe, is a measure which 
contains 45 gallons of ungutted herrings. 
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The Commissioners, in giving their deliverance as to the herring fishery, do 
not make any reference to the increase of boats, or the extension of the netting, 
which, in my opinion, nullifies the value of their conclusion. The-following 
figures, which represent the total catch of (cured) herrings at all the stations on 
the north-east coast during the last four years, are tolerably authentic, and 
certainly show a declining take :— 


02... . © . «(858,610 barrels. 
Sees mee 
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The public have, in the annual statistics which are given of the herring fish- 
ing, capital materials for forming a judgment as to whether or not the herring 
fishery be declining. As regards the general white fish fisheries (both line and 
trawl), there does not at present exist any. machinery for the collection of statis- 
tics, either of the number, size, and weight of the fish captured, the net or line 
power at present in use, the tonnage of the vessels engaged in the fishery, or 
the number of hands employed ; but the Commissioners have very properly re- 
commended that in future statistics of these fisheries should be collected. Had 
we been in possession of such figures relating to round and flat fish as we 
now possess in reference to the herring, we would have been able from season to 
season, without the expense of travelling Commissioners, to solve the grand 
question—whether or not-we are ‘‘ over-fishing ” our white fish. 

On page 10 of their report, the Commissioners say :—‘‘ The evidence, when 
strongest in favour of a gradual decline in the yield of fish, was nearly always 


accompanied by statements showing a progressive increase in the number of men 
and boats engaged in the fishing ; and not only have these numbers uniformly 
increased, but there has also been an increase in the length of each fishing-line 
and the number of hooks upon it, in the length and depth of the nets, and in 
the size and sea-going qualities of the boats. The machinery for fishing has 
been increased in efficiency, while, in proportion to that efficiency, the cost of 


working it is actually diminished.” 

The Commissioners, after making this statement, proceed to give the weight 
of fish carried inland by various railways, showing in each year an increased 
quantity ; but what the public should know is whether this increase is commen- 
surate with the increased machinery of capture, and ‘‘ the progressive increase 
in the number of men and boats engaged in the fishing.” ? 

On page 11, the Commissioners further say :—‘‘ The progressive state of the 
sea fisheries on the coasts of Great Britain, as shown by the increase in the 
number and size of boats at each fishing station, and the more improved fishing 
gear of every description, is clearly brought out in every part of the evidence.” 

A careful consideration of the evidence on which the report is based, has led 
me to form pretty much the same conclusion about the white fish as I haye 
arrived at in the case of the herring, viz., that the supply is mainly kept up at its 
present height by the increase of the boats and the extension of the fishing gear. 
There can be no doubt whatever that the stock of fish contained in the ocean 
must indeed be vast, but no one can tell with exactitude how vast it is; for we 
cannot measure the unknown by the known, nor can we take stock of the in- 
habitants of the sea. But it should be obvious to the most cursory thinker, 
that as the expanse of water is limited, so must the supplies of fish contained in 
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it be limited; although some economists seem to think that the more fish we 
draw from the sea the greater becomes the supply. As to the cod and haddock 
fishery, I am humbly of opinion that whatever the supply of fish may be in the 
far-off fishing pits of the North Sea, the local or in-shore fisheries have un- 
doubtedly decreased, and in some places have become quite impoverished, both 
from an exhaustion of fish and because of changing food beds. In reference to 
the line fisheries, it is certain that it now takes about eight times the quantity 
of hooks that it once did to procure the same quantity of fish. At one time a 
line containing 800 hooks would, as a general rule, take about 800 fish; but I 
know very well that at present, with four lines of that extent, there would not 
be anything like that number of fish taken. 

A close examination of the evidence given about the take of white fish, shows 
that, as a general rule, the fishermen report a falling off, or at any rate, that 
there is increased trouble to obtain the same number of fish; in other words, 
that the men have to go over an increased extent of ground, with increased 
fishing gear, and boats of larger tonnage, carrying a greater number of hands. 
It is chiefly the fish salesmen whom the Commissioners rely upon to prove an 
increase; they report that there is no falling off in the supplies, and no doubt 
in the gross, plenty of fish of all kinds are still coming to market. The fisher- 
men, again, especially the Scotch fishermen, seem largely impressed with the 
notion that the in-shore fisheries have failed or are fast failing, because the men 
require year after year to proceed to greater distances in order to keep up the 
supplies; the increasing price obtained for all kinds of fish being of course the 
inducement for such additional labour as is necessary. I do not wish to take 
up space by quoting from the evidence collected by the Commissioners, but 
Francis Sinclair, of Wick, and many other intelligent fishermen, give evidence 
as to the failure of the supply of haddocks—indeed, of their almost total disap 
pearance from in-shore fishing grounds, and all round the coast of Caithness. 
Many of the Frith of Forth fishermen had a similar story to tell the Commis- 
sioners. A fish salesman is not capable of giving reliable evidence as to the 
real stute of the fisheries. He is naturally ambitious of doing a large business, 
and has an everlasting craving for increased consignments; the total of course 
goes on swelling; it is nothing to him that the hook, net, or tonnage power is 
being largely added to year by year. As to the statistics of fish carried inland 
on the various lines of railway, they do not appear to me of great value, as 
denoting either the growth of the fisheries or the reverse. An increase of the 
fish traffic on any particular line may mean only that a larger quantity of the 
fish is being carried to the best markets, which of course are only found where 
there are large seats of population. But how, it may be asked, did it stand 
with the fisheries when there were no railways? I never believed that fish 
were so miraculously plentiful in the olden times as was often said, nor am I 
convinced now that the increased quantities carried by the railways denote 
more than the result of increased fishing power; and I am quite convinced 
that at present it takes five boats to obtain the fish that three could have caught 
thirty or forty years ago—the money value is of course kept up by the much 
improved price which is now obtained. 

The Times newspaper, in commenting on the report of the Commissioners, 
took occasion to allude to the retail price of fish in London as being altogether 
unnatural, seeing that the wholesale price was about £7 perton. ‘‘ Any house- 
holder,” said the Times, ‘‘ can discover upon calculation that a pound of fish 
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costs him actually as much as a pound of beef or mutton. In point of fact, 
while the fisherman who brings his fish to Billingsgate gets only 3d. or 4d. a 
pound for the best sorts, the buyer is charged 1s. or 1s. 6d. a pound by the 
retailer. The Commissioners think some check might be put upon ‘this extra- 
vagant rate of profit’ by a daily return of Billingsgate prices, inserted upon 
official authority in the newspapers.” A practical man, in a letter to the 
editor, at once calls in question the price quoted by the Commissioners. He 
says :—‘‘ The perusal of your leading article on the Report on Sea Fisheries 
assures me the Commissioners are but ill-informed of prices in the wholesale 
market at Billingsgate, where I am a daily buyer for cash. They quote £7 per 
ton, or 3d. per lb., as an average, and 3d. or 4d. per lb. for best sorts. During 
the present season I have frequently paid wholesale, for cod-fish entire—i.e. 
without sinking the offal—s0 guineas per ton, and on more than one occasion 
150 guineas per ton. Turbots have far exceeded these prices; last week” (this 
letter was published in December) ‘‘ they cost more than 200 guineas per ton. 
Soles have rarely been less than 100 guineas per ton.” In this statement we 
have, I think, a solution of the whole problem as to the keeping up of the total 
supply of fish. The obtaining of such prices is an ample inducement for the 
fitting out of additional vessels, and for such increase of the fishing gear as will 
ensure good hauls of so valuable a commodity. 

In addition to honestly-collected and well-arranged statistics of our annual 
sea harvest, I am also an advocate for the acquiring of additional information 
as to the natural history of our food fishés, both of the Gadidee and Pluronectide. 
None of our naturalists seem to be at present in possession of definite informa- 
tion on those points of the natural history of fish, which are essential to a 
proper understanding of the fisheries in their economical aspect. No one can 
tell the period of gestation of a cod-fish, nor how long a time elapses before a 
young cod-fish becomes reproductive. The same information is urgently re- 
quired as to the turbot, sole, and other flatfishes. As regards the herring, some 
attempts have already been made to solve these problems in its natural history, 
and recent investigations have thrown a good deal of light on the subject— 
which is of vast importance. A proper understanding of these which are the 
chief points of fish life and growth, is essential to the future conduct of the 
fisheries. The fecundity or reproductive power of fish—on which great stress 
has always been laid as a safeguard of the fisheries—has ever been the same, 
and the question naturally arises, whether all the thousands of tons of fish now 
caught are making any impression on the fish stock of the sea. It is quite 
certain that fifty years ago the railways did not carry tons of fish inland, for 
fifty years ago there were no railways, and the few hundredweights of fish 
carried inland by coach or carrier, were inappreciable as compared with the sup- 
posed boundless supply. The inference one is compelled to draw is, that at the 
time alluded to the sea must have been like a mass of stirabout, from the 
abundance of fish contained in its liquid bosom. But large as the present cap- 
ture undoubtedly is, no one can tell what proportion it bears to the breeding 
stock, the original quantity of which was never known; the numerous boat-loads 
of fish which are daily captured cannot be an index to what are left in the sea, 
although one would suppose, from reading the evidence of two or three of the 
fish-salesmen examined by the Commissioners, that the supply of fish goes on 
increasing in proportion to the number taken out of the water—the larger the 
present capture, the greater the remaining stock ! James G. BERTRAM. 
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Another fortnight has been occupied with the Reform debate, and if time 
alone be regarded, the importance of a great constitutional change has been 
fully admitted. But there lecks a reality about the whole affair, and if Lord 
Grosvenor had brought in no amendment, and Mr. Gladstone had not pledged 
the Government to go out if it were carried, this Reform Bill would have died 
out like that of 1860, and the discussion would have merely been the means of 
ascertaining the fact that the country was not ready for the change. In the 
North of England it is said that at first the philosophical Radicals were against 
it, and popular feeling in its favour, but that now the philosophical Radicals are 
in its fayour, and the popular feeling of the constituencies against it. In the 
town of Wigan there is said to be a very considerable dread of it, and Man- 
chester has never been strongly in its favour. This feeling arises partly from 
a doubt as to what the working lasses may do with their newly-acquired power, 
partly from a kind of awe of the enormous constituencies that will be formed, 
and the immense increase ofexpense should an election take place before the 
scheme of redistribution is perfected. In any case it is hardly possible that 
the Bill can pass this year. The scheme of redistribution will very shortly be 
laid on the table, supposing the Ministry do not go out, and it will be in vain to 
attempt to prevent the House from discussing it indirectly, should they have 
no opportunity of doing so ina regular manner. So many members must be 
affected by it, that a new class of opposition will arise, and it will indeed be a 
triumph of power and dexterity, of which few signs have yet been shown, if 
the Government succeed in piloting the Franchise Bill through the Commons 
amid increased obstacles. In a popular assembly great changes cannot be 
made without a strong public feeling, which in this case is absent, and it is in 
vain for a government to urge that reason requires the passage of an important 
measure of this kind, if no pressing need is felt. If the Government had 
agreed with the Opposition on a moderate measure, as it was in their power to 
do at the beginning of the session, they might have passed a Reform Bill through’ 
both Houses this year. If they had taken into their counsels the moderate 
Liberals on their own side, they might have carried a measure through the 
House of Commons which would probably have been altered in the Lords. 
The policy of Lord Russell was different. He neither conciliated opposition, 
nor his own party. He preferred abandoning the traditional policy of the 
Whigs, ‘‘ mediotutissimus ibis,” and throwing himself into the arms of a section 
of the Liberals. The consequence was that he only got the assistance of those, of 
whom in any case he was sure, and he made enemies of those who are powerful 
enough to trip him up. He shut the door upon all retreat by announcing his in- 
tention of standing or falling by his measure ; in the language of Mr. Gladstone, 
** he has passed the Rubicon, and burned his ships.” The only object of interest 
now is to see how long the Ministry will last after the present debate, and 
we believe that they have already made up their minds that their term of office’ 
must be very short. Their hope is that the incongruous elements opposed to’ 
them will not be able to unite, and that they will speedily return to power. 
If they do, it can only be by taking a wider and more conservative basis ‘for 
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their power, by accepting the assistance of moderate men, which they had 
previously refused, by acting, in short, as they ought to have done immediately 
after Lord Palmerston’s death. 

Lord Russell has been true to hisantecedents, and, in Sydney Smith’s language, 
he has again upset the coach. He has broken up a united party, and dragged 
down our most promising statesman, Mr. Gladstone, in his fall. In 1852 
Lord Russell fell from sheer inability to conduct the ordinary administration of 
the country, which he had vested almost entirely in his own family and personal 
friends. Having refused in 1846 to make any suitable overtures to Mr. Cobden 
and Mr. Bright, who had just then carried a great measure, and had earned a 
share in the councils of the country, he seeks to repair this error twenty years 
later, when the country has declared against the Radicals, by ostentatiously 
adopting Mr. Bright’s ideas on the most unpopular subject of the day with 
existing constituencies, and by surrounding himself with Radical friends. 

If the tactics of Lord Russell have been bad in the composition of his 
Government, the mode in which the measure has been conducted in the House 
of Commons has also not been happy. None of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches on 
Reform have been up to his usual standard of excellence: his similes of the 
Rubicon and the bill of exchange many times dishonoured, suggest the ideas 
of the overthrow of his country’s institutions and a bankrupt government, 
rather than a constitutional reformer and a sound and steady business man. 
What is called the management of the House of Commons is worse than it has 
been for many years past, the best speakers have been put up by the Goyern- 
ment at the most unfavourable times, and Mr. Forster and Mr. Young, who 
made the most telling speeches from the Treasury Bench, spoke at the dinner 
hour to an empty House. No members of the Government seem to exercise 
any influence on their party, and both principals and subordinates have failed 
to exhibit those conciliatory manners and personal attention to members which 
made Lord Palmerston and Sir Robert Peel so powerful, and stood them in 
such good stead when the strength of their party was tried. If the majority 
of the Government is very small, it will be in part due to the neglect of those 
arts which are necessary to inspire confidence in any large body of men. 

The Reform measure, which we believe to be right and just, has been left to 
its own intrinsic merits, and as it cannot be palatable to newly-elected mem- 
bers, they have not been particularly anxious to discover its excellencies, and 
have been glad of any excuse afforded them to give it but a lukewarm support: 
Meantime rumour is busy as to who are to be the successors of the present 
Cabinet, and several lists are said to be in cireulation among the Conservatives 
parcelling out the offices of the present Government. Among the reports, it is 
said that Lord Derby, is to be a member of the Cabinet without office, and 
Lord Stanley is to be the new Prime Minister and Leader of the House of 
Commons, and Mr. Disraeli is to go to the House of Lords and be Foreign 
Secretary. Some have suggested Mr. Laing as their Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and no man would probably be more able to cope with the 
formidable opposition of Mr. Gladstone, particularly if supported by Sir 
Stafford Northcote and Mr. Lowe, although the adhesion of the latter is 
extremely improbable. In the mean time, what has been the effect of all 
the trouble and turmoil that has occurred? Has it been of good or evil 
import to the country? It is true that all measures of improvement have 
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been delayed, and that this will have been a barren session. Still, even if 
the Bill does not pass, we believe the discussions upon it will have done great 
indirect good by calling the attention of the nation to the fact of how small is 
the electoral body in proportion to the population, that the working classes are 
too much a caste apart, a nation within a nation, having, as Mr. Hughes says, 
separate modes of thought and ways of looking at the great problems of our 
daily life, and that considerable changes are consequently required before it 
can be said that Parliament adequately represents the feelings and interests of 
the whole nation. 

The perfect quiet which has attended the discussion of a very exciting 
question shows the prosperity and the content of the mass of the people, while 
the general rise in wages, which is silently taking place, in most instances 
without any resort to strikes, proves that the relations of capital and labour are 
better understood by both masters and men, and bears testimony to an advance 
in intelligence and education. If Mr. Gladstone be obliged temporarily to 
retire from office, he will have the satisfaction of feeling that he has had a large 
share in producing the present improved condition of the people, and if a fatal 
mistake has been made in the mode of introducing the Reform Bill, he may 
feel assured that his past services will never be forgotten, and that, before 
long, he will have again the opportunity of bringing his matured faculties to 
bear upon the social and political reforms which will ever be required in an 
advancing society. 

Mr. Bright’s advice to the Government has always been to continue in 
office even if they have only one for a majority; and this is quite reconcileable 
with his acknowledged honesty, and thorough belief in the goodness of his 
cause. He believes that if they only hold on, the country will support them, 
as itdid Mr. Pitt, in 1783, and that they will ultimately triumph over the 
vested interests which are alone opposed to them. If there were distress in 
the country, we cannot say what might be the effect of representations made 
to the working classes that the extension of the franchise would improve their 
condition, but as wages are rising, and no political grievances are felt, the 
working classes have certainly not hitherto responded to any efforts to rouse 
them. The first thing they look to is their wages and their physical comforts, 
and when these are amply provided, as at the present time, they are slow to 
move. The present is undoubtedly a period of great and increasing prosperity, 
and the strike which has recently taken place in an agricultural district shows 
that no class of workmen is now insensible to the value of its labour. 

In every part of England the labourers show a disposition to insist upon their 
fair share of the profits of enterprise, and their contentions with capitalists have 
already driven some lucrative employments from the country. It is hardly to be 
expected that the exact rights of labour and capital can be at once adjusted, 
and the labourers at first may insist upon more than is their due. Yet it is 
quite necessary that they should insist upon their rights, if they do not wish, 
as Mr. Mill says, to remain ever ‘‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water.” At 
present the working classes are far more intent upon watching the success of 
co-operative schemes than in seeking to obtain the franchise. It is in co-ope- 
ration that is to be found the common meeting ground between the workman 
and the capitalist. When the workman is also the capitalist, he will under- 
stand what profit is due to capital as well as to labour ; and he will renounce many 
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of his Communist schemes, which require the wants of the labourer to be 
met at the expense of the State. He will no longer, as Mr. Hughes unfor= 
tunately put the demands of his clients, require to be housed and fed and 
clothed by public assistance; but he will understand that it becomes an in- 
dependent Englishman to supply these wants for himself, instead of depending 
upon a paternal government. 

Mr. Lowe’s speech last Thursday night certainly made a sensation in the 
House, and the latter portion of it was delivered with an earnestness which 
made it very effective. When he rose, he was not greeted with a single 
cheer from either side of the House, and while speaking he received no 
encouragement from the side on which he sat. His whole argument rested 
upon the assumption that the measure of the Government was a democratie 
measure, which is strenuously denied. His hearers remembered that he had 
voted for several Reform Bills while in office with a lower franchise than that 
now proposed, when the education of the people was inferior, and they were 
more cramped by poverty, and that his terror of democracy is of recent growth. 
In all his speeches no reasons have been given for his change of opinion, but 
he has not hesitated to show a strong personal bias against Lord Russell and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Lowe defines Democracy as the rule of the poor over the rich; and his 
great object is to prevent this consummation. Such we believe to be also the 
object of the present Government, and for that reason they wish to strengthen 
the constituent body by all who can be safely drafted from the unenfranchised. 
To this Mr. Lowe and his friends object, and will probably for the time delay 
a settlement ; but Mr. Lowe personally by his conduct shuts himself out from 
joining any party, as both sides are equally pledged to some kind of reform, 
and it is understood to be the intention of Lord Stanley, if he becomes the 
head of a government, to introduce a moderate measure with that object. 
The Conservatives have certainly gained by their policy of admitting Reform 
in 1859, and if they have the good sense now to bring in a measure to set the 
question at rest, they will be conferring a great public benefit. 

Mr. Lowe’s voice is clear and sonorous, his manner neryous and emphatic, his 
diction copious and correct, his logic generally good, and his confidence so great 
that it carries his hearers over the weak parts of his argument. His hair is per- 
fectly white, his profile purely Grecian, with a beautifully chiselled mouth, and 
a lip that curls habitually in a manner not very re-assuring to those he considers 
his inferiors. He is merciless in dealing with a sham or an error, and is very useful 
in the House in bringing great authorities like the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Mr. Mill to book. Indeed to hear a fair fight between him and Mr. Mill is a 
great intellectual pleasure. He has arrested all careless legislation on Reform. 
Whatever we may do on the subject, we shall do with our eyes opened to all 
possible consequences by the keenest light that can be thrown upon them, and 
with truth thus set in various lights by many minds, we may safely leave the 
subject of Reform to that common sense of the middle-class of Englishmen 
which has hitherto guided us safely through all our national difficulties. 

The diplomatic campaign between Berlin and Vienna will occupy a similar 
place in the annals of diplomacy to that of the Anabasis of Xenophon, the 
battles of Czesar, and the Peninsular War, in military history. Despatches of 
the heaviest calibre—diplomatic Armstrongs, so to say—were levelled ‘against 
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each other by Prussia and Austria, notes fell like bombs into their respective 
capitals, causing great injury, if not to house property, at least to that which 
is invested in shares ; and it really seemed at one time as if, to use the expression 
of Julius Cesar and Mr. Gladstone, the Rubicon had been crossed and the 
bridges broken. It was a war between the two great German Powers which 
only differed from those of Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa in a few 
trifling points. Ink flowed instead of blood; the campaign lasted seven days 
instead of seven years ; no soldiers fell, but several firms failed; no boundaries 
were crossed but those of politeness; and neither the descendant of Frederick 
nor that of Maria Theresa earned the appellation of Great. After all this agitation 
the main question is now in precisely the same position as it was four weeks 
ago. The danger of war has, we hope, been removed, but the antagonism 
between the two Powers has again come to the surface like a chronic eruption. 
Nothing whatever is settled; the conflict has been postponed, but not ended. 
The winners have been only a few horse-dealers in Poland and Hungary. The 
rest of the world has only become the richer by a few dozens of ‘‘canards,” 
while it has lost largely by the depreciation of the funds. 

The Emperor Napoleon—we speak here of the ‘‘ nephew of his uncle ’’—once 
observed that it was more difficult to describe battles than to win them. As he 
was present at Solferino, and is now writing the “ Life of Czsar,” he may 
perhaps be accepted as a judge on such matters, having had some experience in 
both these operations. But how much more difficult must it be to describe a 
diplomatic battle, in which much is hidden that only comes to light for the 
benefit of the historian of the future from the dust of secret archives. Fortu- 
nately, in the present case, it was the interest of both the Austrian and the 
Prussian Cabinets to make their proceedings tolerably public. Neither of them 
made any secret of their correspondence; on the contrary, it was their object to 
publish it, in order that each of them might prove that the peace of Europe was 
threatened by his adversary. Thus much became clear that under other 
circumstances would have long remained secret; and our task in describing the 
diplomatic action of the two Powers has been greatly facilitated. 

The key of the whole situation lies in the saying of Prince Metternich that 
‘the foremost Austrian battalion will allow itself to be shot down without 
opposition, in order to prove to the world that Prussia has been the attacking 
party,” and in the confession of Count Bismark, that ‘‘so long as he remains 
Minister, war will be inevitable.” The Austrian Cabinet, and still more the 
Emperor in person, were deeply offended by the distrustful, not to say insulting 
Prussian despatch of the 5th of April. Count Mensdorff had expressly pledged 
the word of his imperial master that nothing was further from Austria’s inten- 
tion than to take the initiative in a war, and Francis Joseph must have felt his 
pride deeply hurt when the reply of Count Bismark expressed decided doubts of 
his imperial word. This feeling was clearly perceptible in the well-known 
Austrian note of the 7th, which was of the character of an ultimatum, and pro- 
duced general consternation, being regarded as the preliminary to an outbreak 
of war. Its date proves how little time had been taken for consideration at 
Vienna, and how entirely it was the fruit of the impulse of the moment. The 
note was in reality not an ultimatum at all,—but its tone of irritation was such 
as to increase thedanger, and the reproaches which it addressed to the Prussian 
Government are rather in the style of private expressions of feeling than in that 
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of the Imperiat State Chancellery. A long catalogue of her misdoings was laid 
before Prussia. She was told that her object was to annex the Duchies, by 
main force if necessary; that councils of war had been held at Berlin; that 
Count Bismark had said that war was inevitable; that preparations had been 
made for mobilising the army; and that Prussia was intriguing with Italy. 
The note then proceeded to repeat, at the express desire of the Emperor, that 
no measure had yet been taken in Austria ‘‘that must be regarded as a pre- 
paration for the opening of a great war;” and concluded by expressing Count 
Mensdorff’s regret that ‘‘ Prussia had not revoked the order for the mobilisation 
of the army which was issued on the 28th of March.” 

Count Mensdorff, not qyer-satisfied at haying sent this despatch, communi- 
cated its contents without delay to the ambassadors at Vienna of England, 
France, Russia, and the Middle States of Germany, and when these gentlemen 
began ominously to shake their heads, the Imperial Cabinet at last perceived 
that in its first impulse of anger it had made an egregious blunder. The 

. Russian ambassador was the first to declare in unmistakable terms that the 
despatch contained a provocation, and would have been better unwritten. The 
other ambassadors expressed a similar opinion, and the Government began to 
reflect. 

What followed is as yet not quite clear. It is said that, in order to’ make 
amends for his indiscretion, Mensdorff followed his angry despatch by another, 
with the object of softening the effect of the first. According to another version, 
which we believe to be the more correct one, the second despatch does not exist, 
but Count Karolyi was instructed to furnish conciliatory explanations of the 
objectionable note, soas to give the Prussian Cabinet the opportunity of regard- 
ing that note as non avenue. But in the mean time, the unfortunate despatch 
was published in the Coburg Gazette, and could, therefore, be no longer ignored 
by Prussia. An answer was indispensable ; it was sent to Vienna on the 15th, 
and was much more moderate than was to have been expected. The credit of 
this moderation belongs to the King, not to his Prime Minister. The rest is 
soon told. In reply to the Prussian despatch of the 15th, the Austrian Cabinet 
proposed on the 20th, through Count Karolyi at Berlin, that both Govern- 
ments should withdraw their armaments on the 25th, and offered, as a proof 
of her good faith, to begin disarming twenty hours earlier than Prussia. 
To this Prussia replied that she would not fail to disarm simultaneously with 
Austria. Thus has a certain method been introduced into the chaos, and the 
danger of war has, for the moment at least, been removed. For that Italy 
alone should be disposed to run her head against the walls of the Quadrilateral 
seems hardly credible. 

While these diplomatic negotiations were in progress, certain events occurred _ 
which deserve to be noticed. The necessities of the position forced people at 
Vienna to speak at length openly about the cession of Venetia. Politicians and 
newspapers that had hitherto declared that Austria could as little exist without 
Venetia as without air, began to argue with great eagerness that the cession 
of Venetia would be a positive addition to the strength of the Empire. This is 
a mark of progress, as is every free discussion of a debated question. Hitherto 
no one had dared even to hint at the idea of a cession of Venetia in the Hofburg, 
for this would have touched the Emperor in his most sensitive point, as there 
was no subject on which he spoke so warmly with his military entowrage as the 
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reconquest of the Milanese. That this question is now openly discussed is a 
significant circumstance, and is a gain ‘both from a theoretical and a practical 
point'of view. ° In order to carry out an idea it is above all things necessary to 
become accustomed to it. 

- The same may be said-in regard to what has lately happened in another 
sphere at Berlin. Even those who are nearest to the King are beginning to grow 
familiar with the thought that Count Bismark is not absolutely indispensable 
to the existence of Prussia. All the reports about his dismissal are as yet mere 
rumours, but the possibility of such a thing is now seriously contemplated, and 
the King has had seyeral interviews with the Prince of Ujest, a moderate Con- 
seryative,; and others, who are perhaps destined to play an important part in 
Prussia before long. 


Ems is'a very -good place to go to for those who haye not the option of going 


-to a better, but’ the season there has not yet begun. It is above all a ladies’ 


watering-place, with a not very pleasant sprinkling of the lower class of the 
demi-monde, but the Countess Bismark, who is a devout woman, might prefer 
another summer residence.. Ems has a gambling saloon, where a florin may be 


-laid on the rouge et noir table; but the game with the Prussian monarchy and 


the German Bund will probably have more attraction for Count Bismark. We 


‘may depend upon it that he will play at this game as long as he can. Shyness 


is not one of. his faults. His brain is full of ideas, which, if not quite sound, 


-are still‘ ideas, which is more than can be said of the contents of the brain of 
-every Prussian statesman. It is true that hitherto the German nation have 


shown but little disposition to accept him as their apostle. Meanwhile the 


“ministers of the Middle States—the Seebachs, the Pfordtens, the Beusts, the 


Dalwigks, the Edelsheims, the Wittgénsteins, the Varnbilers, the Watzdorfs, 


-and the Uttenhavens—rush about distractedly from court to court, and “ the 


professors”’ dispute’ with. each other on the momentous question, whether 
Germany is to arrive at-liberty through ‘unity, or at unity through liberty ; 


‘ Bismark-threatens that he, and the whole of Prussia with him, will withdraw 
‘ from the Bund, and not put a single thaler more into the Federal treasury ; the 
* Times, on the faith of an infamous forgery, sends Count Karolyi from Berlin ; 
- and the Austrian Government, notwithstanding the heavy losses on Exchange, 
‘ again-contemplates an issue of Treasury notes. Thus it will be seen that the 
‘ complication-is still a formidable one, and that there is truth in the saying of 


Kladderadatsch, the German. Punch, that as long as Bismark is at the helm the 
occupation of the comic papers is gone. 


Nor is the malaise which still exists in Germany the only subject of anxiety 
to European statesmen. In Roumania affairs grow more threatening every 
day. The guaranteeing Powers are bound by treaty to put down by armed 
force, if necessary, any political disturbance that may occur in the Principalities ; 
and it is therefore, above all, the interest of the Roumanians, if they wish to 
avoid being swallowed up by one of their powerful neighbours, to be united 
among themselves, so as to avoid any pretext for an armed intervention. Now 
there are.in Roumania at least three parties, each of which pursues its own 
ends with headlong impulsiveness, utterly disregarding the dictates of reason 
and moderation, and only bent on securing its own predominance in the country 


‘ to the exclusion of all those who do not share in ‘its political views. Of these, 
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the most powerful is at present that which is represented by the Provisional 
Government. This-party has proclaimed union, a foreign prince, and a liberal 
constitution, as the three leading principles of its policy ; and having the whole 
of the official machinery of the country, which was modelled by Couza after the 
French imperial pattern, at its disposal, it is enabled to act on public opinion 
with a force and directness which give it an immense advantage over its rivals. 
The effect of a skilful agitation of this kind on so frivolous and impulsive a 
nation as the Roumanians, was strikingly shown by the number of yotes given 
in favour of Prince Charles of Hohenzollern, which, although the feeling in 
regard to his candidature was by no means so unanimous as the Government 
telegrams make it appear, was yet surprisingly large when it is considered that 
the prince was a total stranger to the country, that he was nominated by the 
Government as a candidate for the sovereignty without his knowledge, and that 
so little was known about him by even the men that proposed him, that in 
their proclamation to the people they made several gross mistakes regarding 
his parentage and position in his own country. The candidature of Prince 
Charles was, in fact, nothing but an electioneering manceuvre of the Govern- 
ment, which hoped to defeat the plans of the separatists by setting up another 
sham sovereign elected by.the people in place of the Count of Flanders, about 
whom the fiction that he had not yet decided as to his acceptance of the throne 
could no longer be kept up with any decency. The power of the Government 
party, however, is fast departing from them. Since the determination of the 
‘Powers to oppose the election of a foreign prince became generally known, the 
influence of the Radicals, who have from the first declared for independence 
and a republicin case a foreign prince should not be obtainable, has been 
gradually increasing, especially now that M. Bratiano, the late representative 
of Roumania at the Conference, has placed himself at their head. They are 
now actively exerting themselves to obtain a majority in the new Chamber—a 
result which can only be prejudicial to their country, for their aspirations 
towards independence will certainly not be supported by any of the guaranteeing 
Powers, and the despotic States which surround their country will be sure to 
oppose the establishment of a republic in their midst.. The third great party 
is that of the Conservatives, who, like the two other parties, are busily can- 
vassing the electors with the view of obtaining the direction of affairs. To 
these must be added the Separatist, or, to speak more correctly, the Russian 
faction, which, although not in any sense a national party, being simply a 
creation of Russia, is perhaps more formidable to the peace of Europe than any 
of the others. This party has now for several months exercised a pernicious 
influence on the course of affairs in the country, It was mainly due to its 
machinations that Couza surrounded himself with unscrupulous Ministers who 
enriched themselves by ruining the country, that he entered into an arrange- 
ment (which was fortunately upset by the late revolution) for abdicating in 
favour of the Duke of Leuchtenberg, and thus virtually handing over the 
Principalities to Russia; and that, finally, the present Government found itself 
in face of so factious an opposition in the Chamber, that it was forced, for its 
own safety, to appeal to the country by a dissolution. There. can be no doubt, 
too, notwithstanding the statements of Russian papers, that the late disturb- 
ances at Jassy were caused by the Russian party. Both M. Morussi, the leader 
‘of the Separatists, and the bishop who was wounded by the soldiery, have long 
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been notorious supporters of Russia; and although the Government appears to 
have acted with rather more severity than was perhaps necessary in putting 
down a rising of, as it says, only a few Lipovans (a sect of eunuchs) and 
Armenians, it is certain that there was an understanding between the rioters 
and the Russian troops massed on the frontier ; and if the disturbances had not 

n put down so rapidly, the latter would probably have seized the opportunity 
to establish themselves on Moldavian territory. 


These proceedings of Russia in Roumania, coupled with her military prepara- 
tions in Central Asia, which we described in our last number, seem to indicate 
that the era of ‘‘ recueillement’’ announced by Prince Gortchakoff, after the 
Crimean war, is coming to an end. We are reminded, however, by the late 
attempt on the life of the Czar, that perhaps after all Russia will find that her 
internal organisation may yet employ all her energies, in Europe, at least, for 
some time to come. It is said that the author of this criminal deed was a 
noble who had been ruined by,the measures adopted by the Government in 
providing the emancipated serfs with land, and the discontent which these 
measures have caused among the nobility of Russia gives a certain colour to 
this report. This discontent, however, to the credit of the Russian nobles 
be it said, has assumed among some of the most distinguished of them, the 
far more legitimate shape of an agitation for liberal institutions, which has 
recently acquired great significance. At the last meeting of the nobles of 
St. Petersburg, for the election of local officials, the Governor of the town, 
Count Suwaroff, fearing that a liberal demonstration would take place, 
recommended the assembly, after the approved fashion of despotic govern- 
ments, ‘‘not to paralyse the benevolent intentions of the Czar by making 
inopportune demands.” Notwithstanding this, Prince Szezerbatoff, one of 
the marshals of the nobility, moved the next day, that an address be presented 
to his Majesty, asking that representatives of the Russian nation might be 
allowed to sit in the Senate and the Council of State, where the laws are 
prepared and discussed—or, in other words, that the Russian people might 
have a voice in the administration of their own affairs. This motion was 
received with enthusiasm by the assembled nobility, and passed by a majority 
of 180 to 10; and although the Government refused to entertain the demand, 
and even disputed the right of the assembly to make it, Prince Szezerbatoff 
has gained immense popularity in the country by his conduct. What is still 
more remarkable is that the nobles are beginning to perceive that their attempts 
to obtain anything like representative government will be fruitless, so long 
as they do not enlist the sympathies of the peasants on their side. At another 
of their recent meetings, for the purpose of electing justices of the peace, 
Count Szerwaloff proposed that peasants as well as nobles should be elected to 
these appointments. The proposal was carried by acclamation, and the peasants 
of the district were requested to elect two justices from among themselves. 
These manifestations show an earnestness of purpose, and a practical good 
sense, in which the Russian Liberals have hitherto been sadly deficient, and 
are as far removed from the socialist visions of Herzen and the “ unihilists” 
as they are from the dilettante liberalism of the ‘‘ golden youth” of St. Peters- 
burg. That a long time will pass before the Czar can be forced to yield any 
part of his power to the representatives of his people, is only too probable; 
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but it is satisfactory to observe that a step in the right direction has at length 
been taken, and that the Russian Liberals are no longer damaging their cause 
by asking for impossibilities, or playing with dangerous theories which they 
have neither the will nor the courage to put in practice. 

The Supreme Court of the United States is the supreme constitutional 
tribunal, beyond which the only appeal is to arms. It has always been the 
reproach made against the South that instead of trying the moot point of the 
right of States to secede from the Union by the ordeal of war, that important 
question should haye been decided by the United States judges, but unfor- 
tunately where the passions of millions are concerned the arbitrament of law is 
not likely to be popular. So in the present case, we doubt whether the New 
England Radicals will quietly acquiesce in a legal decision to the effect that the 
majority, by which they have negatived the President’s veto, is unconstitutional, 
on the ground that the Southern States were not represented in the national 
legislature. We are by no means asserting that the law would justify this 
decision, but as it is one upon which the President must stand or fall, the 
issue may fairly occupy the attention of jurists on both sides of the Atlantic. 
That the President will tamely consent to carry out the bill which he has vetoed, 
and against which he has expressed such decided opinions, we deem highly 
improbable, though we question whether he will consult the interests of his 
country by appealing against the action of Congress to the civil tribunals. 
The country will have probably given its judgment before the Bench, and the 
latter can scarcely fail to allow their law to be coloured by public opinion. 
Should the legal authorities support Congress, the President may either appeal 
to the population of the South, assisted by the democrats of the North, to sup- 
port him in an unconstitutional resistance to the orders of Congress, or he may 
appear to give effect to the law, but by withdrawing the troops, in his capacity of 
Commander-in-Chief, tacitly encourage the South to resist it. This would lead, 
sooner or later, to his impeachment, and to a conflict; if, on the other hand, the 
Supreme Courtdecides in favour of the President, and pronounces against the legal 
competence of the present Congress to negative his veto, then the conflict will 
come even sooner, and the New England States will, in all probability, resist 
by force the authority of the chief ruler. In whichever way we look at it, the 
crisis is one, the danger and importance of which cannot be over-estimated ; 
and now, if ever, it behoves our own Government to be influenced in its diplo- 
matic intercourse by a prudent moderation. The old plan of diverting attention 
from home troubles to vexed questions of foreign policy is one not unknown to 
American Presidents; but with such discordant elements at work within, it will 
be our own fault if we allow any external source of irritation to spring up, 
which can equal in magnitude, or rival in intensity, those which now once more 
threaten the peace and tranquillity of the American Union. 

April 27. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Sunpay. Its Oricrn, History, AND PRESENT OBLIGATIONS CONSIDERED IN 
THE BAMPTON LECTURES. Preached before the University of Oxford in the 
year 1860. By James Avucustus Hessry, D.C.L. Third Edition. John 
Murray. 1866. 

Sunpay. By E. H. Prumprre, M.A. Reprinted, with Additions, from ‘‘ The 
Contemporary Review.” Alexander Strahan. 1866. 

TuHaT Sunday is not the Sabbath in the Jewish sense of the word; that it is a 
day for joyful worship, and not for spiritual penance, will be now acknow- 
ledged by most Britons south of the Tweed. Even in Scotland—witness 
Dr. Norman Macleod’s protest, and the speeches or papers of Dr. Macduff, 
Dr. Hanna, and others—a gradual but sure change may be discerned with 
reference to the Sunday question. Not many years ago I heard a minister 
of the Free Church declare from the pulpit that a walk in the country ‘‘on 
the Sabbath” was a heinous sin; and the poor man dared to say this on a 
spot where the glory of God’s works—woods and waterfalls, mountains and 
meadows—could not but touch all hearts that were susceptible of feeling; and 
in the season when the tender charms of newly-awakened life called every one 
to come out of house or cottage, and do homage to the Spring. There was 
nothing extraordinary in the statement of this minister. A man of good 
intentions and weak intellect, he merely echoed an opinion current among his 
brethren, most of whom were equally ready to impose a bondage utterly 
opposed to the spirit of the Gospel. 

The history of the Sabbath question is lucidly related by Dr. Hessey. He 
has brought to the subject considerable knowledge and thought, and better still, 
a kindly, impartial tone of argument, which does justice to the principles of 
opponents. If the work is not as exhaustive as Mr. Cox’s ‘‘ Literature of the 
Sabbath Question,” neither is it as exhausting. On the contrary, the book is 
remarkably readable ; and the fact that a third edition has been called for, 
proves that it is so regarded by the public. The aim and scope of the eight 
Lectures may be described in a few sentences. Dr. Hessey commences with a 
general statement of the views current on the subject, and mentions the prin- 
cipal writers by whom those views were formerly held. He then defends the 
‘*Lord’s Day” as an apostolic and therefore a divine institution, in opposition 
to those who claim for it simply an ecclesiastical origin, and endeavours to 
support his position by quotations from the early fathers. Dr. Hessey distin- 
guishes the Christian Sunday in the most marked language from the Sabbath 
of the Jews. ‘In no one place,” he says, ‘‘in the New Testament is there the 
slightest hint that the Lord’s Day is a Sabbath, or that it is to be observed 
Sabbatically, or that its observance depends on the Fourth Commandment, or 
that the principle of the Sabbath is sufficiently carried out by one day in seven 
being consecrated to God.” If this be so, we should imagine that the Fourth 
Commandment was nullified at the Christian era, and that the Church of Eng- 
land did not act with her wonted moderation and wisdom when she introduced 
it into her public services. But Dr. Hessey will not accept this conclusion ; 
and notwithstanding the distinct and minute statements contained in that 
law, considers that ‘our Church would scem to permit us, and even to 
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direct us, so far to spiritualise whatever is positive in it, as to substitute for 
the Sabbath and the description of it, and of the way in which it is to be 
observed, the Lord’s Day and a description of it, and of the way in which it is 
to be observed according to the genius of Christianity.”” Somehow, to plain 
people, this substitution of one thing for another thing utterly dissimilar from 
it, the giving to certain words an entirely different meaning from that which 
they were originally intended to convey, the praying that we may keep certain 
rules when our deliberate intention is not to regard those particular rules at all, 
seems a mere mockery and delusion. 

The history of the day, to the end of the fifth century, is related with succinct- 
ness in the third lecture; and in the fourth and fifth, since ‘‘ the controversies 
subsequent to the Reformation bring the Sabbath very prominently forward, 
and raise questions concerning it which were never mooted in primitive times,” 
Dr. Hessey endeavours to point out what the Sabbath was before the resurrection 
of Christ, and how it was regarded after that event. The sixth lecture will be 
read with special interest. It is entitled, ‘‘ The Lord’s Day on the Continent 
since the Reformation.” The Continental reformers, as we all know, considered 
the strict observance of the day, especially if imposed by authority, inconsistent 
with the free spirit of Christianity. No day, they said, is better than another; 
and a Christian man should worship God alike on all. Yet they saw the 
necessity of setting apart a special day for worship, and allowed that, as the 
Lord’s Day had been chosen for the purpose, ‘‘this harmless and admitted 
custom must not be readily changed.”’ Luther, Melancthon, and Calvin, instead 
of sanctioning what is called Sabbatarianism, opposed it by word and deed ; and 
our own Tyndal asserted that a Christian Church or State might even appoint 
one day in five or ten for spiritual instruction. How the day has been regarded 
in England since the Reformation forms the topic of another lecture. Neither 
Sunday-Sabbatarianism nor the purely ecclesiastical view are, says Dr. Hessey, 
sanctioned by the documents of the English Church; and in this respect our 
Church differs widely from the doctrine of the Church of Scotland as expressed 
in the Westminster Confession. The English Puritans indeed, like the Scotch 
Covenanters, were staunch Sabbatarians; and Mr. Plumptre—whose interesting 
paper, reprinted from the Contemporary Review, is marked by manly sense and 
good feeling—thinks that they were led into an extreme owing to the shameless 
licence of society, and the support which this licence received from the Court, 
and even from the bishops. ‘‘I cannot but honour them,” he says, ‘‘ for the 
protest they thus bore against evils which the Laudian diyines never did check, 
and apparently never tried to check, as I honour them for their protest against 
the dramatic literature of the time, foul as it was with the foulness of Aristo- 
phanes, and vile with the vileness of a brothel. But for the Puritan element in 
England, the whole life of the country would have been tainted irrecoverably.” 
No doubt that on the whole the Puritans did noble service both to liberty and 
religion, but the good they effected was greatly marred by their rigidity. They 
were so severely righteous, they so eschewed innocent recreation and merry- 
making, they made the hedge on each side of their narrow path so high and so 
impervious, that the luckless wight who sought for freedom in the open field 
could scarcely reach it without staining his garments and scratching his hands. 
‘* Behold,” they cried, ‘‘ the marks of the Evil One;” and it never occurred to 
them that for this defilement they were themselves mainly responsible. 

In Dr. Hessey’s concluding lecture the day is viewed practically, and the 
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ehief interest of most men who are not theologians.is centered upon this practical 
view. How shall the seventh part of our week be spent? . For all of us, what- 
ever our creed or occupation may be, it is well to have the monotony of daily 
labour broken—well for the sake of physical and mental health, and of domestic 
intercourse ; well even for the sake of material wealth, the rest of the Sunday 
giving man renewed energy for his work, and therefore, as Lord Macaulay 
truly says, “‘ we are not poorer but richer, because we have through many ages 
rested from our labour one day in seven.” And for the Christian man the day 
will ever be something more than one of mere rest or change of employment. 
He “‘remembers ” on it the resurrection of Jesus Christ; he rejoices in it as a 
day for worship and thanksgiving; he lays aside, or endeavours to lay aside, 
the anxieties of business, and finds time for the amenities of friendship. 

We are disposed to speak, and no doubt we are often justified in so doing, of 
the cant of Sabbatarians who call 


i 





all sermons contrabands 
In that great Temple that’s not made with hands.” 


but to be honest, we must allow, as Mr. Plumptre remarks, that some of the 
promoters of the National Sunday League cant also after their fashion. Sunday 
bands, like any other good music, may afford a pleasant amusement, but listening 
to waltzes and polkas is not particularly conducive to elevation or purity of 
thought ; neither do picture-galleries lead men, as the League petitioners assert, 
to “‘ reverence and love of the Deity.” A fine taste has no necessary affinity to 
a good heart, and intellectual culture is not spiritual life. 

There is one point touched upon both by Dr. Hessey and Mr. Plumptre which 
no longer calls for consideration, but for action. Patience is the predominant 
virtue of Englishmen, and Church of England men especially afford beautiful 
examples of endurance and submission. Our public services—simple, solemn, 
majestic—as they rise from the wail of contrition and confession to the jubilant 
notes of praise, and the exulting expression of hope, will often touch every 
chord of the devout heart; but these services are injured, and the effect upon 
those who engage in them is many times destroyed, by their intolerable length, 
and by useless repetitions. This evil is generally acknowledged, and yet 
nothing is attempted for its removal. A revision of the Prayer-book might 
prove a serious difficulty ; a revision or an abridgment of the services of the 
Church presents no difficulty whatever. Ifthe Church of England would retain 
her hold upon the people, she must meet the wants of the people. She must 
allow something for the frailty of humanity in this nineteenth century. She 
must, as Dr. Hessey suggests, provide “ shorter and simpler services for the 
poor, for the unlettered, and for children.” She must open her doors more 
frequently for brief prayers and yet briefer sermons. Alas for the poor children 
who are now taught week',by week in our Sunday-schools, and then undergo 
penance in our churches! The school work is good, often unexceptionably so, 
but one hour and a half of it is a serious tax upon the attention of untrained 
children. They aro happy at their lessons, and would be happy at their release ; 
but then comes the purgatory of church attendance, so wickedly devised for 
them by grown-up people; a restraint in which there is no meaning, and 
from which there is no escape. ‘‘ Persons,” says Dr. Hessey, ‘directly they 
quit school, throw off Sunday altogether in disgust.” Need we wonder that 
they do so? i JOHN DENNIS. 
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THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. By ALEXANDER BAIN, M.A., Professor of 
Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Second edition. Longman & Co. 

THe EmMoTions AND THE WiLL. By ALEXANDER Baty. Second edition. 
Longman & Co. 


THESE two new editions of Professor Bain’s silanes works represent the most 
advanced inductive psychology of our day. The leading doctrines have been 
already presented to the readers of this Review by Professor Bain himself; 
but it is unnecessary to add that such a presentation of them is to be taken 
only as an introduction to their serious study, and that in the ample and 
exhaustive illustration he has given them in these two works, the student 
will find the doctrines carrying a greater cogency. On comparing the new 
editions with the old, I am_ struck with the manifest improvements in 
many parts, though there are passages omitted which I should gladly have 
seen retained. There are several excellent remarks, and some good analyses, 
which have been removed, probably to make way for matter that would 
otherwise have swelled the volumes to too large a bulk. But there is one 
improvement which has not been attempted, and which, nevertheless, seems 
to me very desirable. Professor Bain founds Psychology on Physiology. 
Nothing can be better. But as he cannot pre-suppose in his readers the ana- 
tomical knowledge which is necessary for the perfect comprehension of his 
arguments, he is careful to supply the information. Again, nothing can be 
better. But now arises the question of composition. Should such knowledge 
be given in the form of extracts from anatomical writers, extracts bristling with 
technical terms very unfamiliar to the psychologist; or should it not rather be 
expounded by the writer himself in popular language ? I should have said that 
there could hardly be two opinions on this point, had not Professor Bain delibe- 
rately adopted the former plan. The consequence is that his anatomical ground- 
work is somewhat repulsive to many students ; and even those who can follow 
it with ease, must feel a certain zesthetic defect in the introduction of extracts 
which so dislocate the style. In a third edition, perhaps the author will recon- 
sider this point. Popular anatomical exposition is not easy ; but it is possible ; 
and, at all events, the author should be speaking to us throughout in his own 
way. The absolute importance to his arguments of a clear appreciation of their 
anatomical and physiological grounds renders it peculiarly desirable that he 
should make all his readers thoroughly masters of the grounds. 

So vast a subject as Psychology cannot of course be discussed in a brief notice 
like the present, but one point may profitably be indicated, and that is the posi- 
tion occupied by Professor Bain in the fundamental question as to the origin of 
knowledge. He belongs to the inductive experiential school of Locke; but in 
making Experience the source of all knowledge, and Sensation the basis, he 
does not give the 4@ priori school the cheap triumph which it gained in the epi- 
gram of Leibnitz (nisi ipse intellectus), for he is careful to show the co-operation 
of intellect even in the experiences of sense. In Sensibility itself. he discerns 
. the germ of Discrimination, and in Discrimination lies the germ of all cog- 
nition. But he does not make Discrimination an ¢@ priori ‘ form of 
thought,” existing antecedently to Experience; he shows how it is evolved 
in -Experience. ‘‘ When a child experiences for the first time the sensation 
of scarlet, there is nothing but the sensibility of a new impression, more or 
less intense, according to the intensity of the object and the susceptibility of the 
mind. It is very difficult for us to realize or define this original shock, our 
position in mature life being totally altered. It is the rarest thing for us then 
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to come under a radically new impression, and we can only by the help of im- 
perfect analogies form an approximate conception of what happens at the first 
shock of a discriminative sensation. The process of engraining these impres- 
sions on the mind after repetition gives to subsequent sensations quite a different 
character as compared with the first. The second shock of scarlet, if it stood 
alone, would doubtless resemble the preceding, but such is the nature of the 
mind, that the new shock will not stand alone, but restores the notion, or idea, 
or trace that survived the former. The sensation is no longer the primitive 
stroke of surprise, but’ a coalition of the present shock with all that remains of the 
previous occasions. Hence, it may properly be said, when we see, or -hear, or 
touch, or move, that what comes before us is really contributed more by the 
mind itself than by the object present.” A 

Sensation, as mere sensation, is not knowledge. It calls into operation the 
intellectual laws. This is only saying that the sensory ganglia are not the - 
whole of the mechanism of consciousness, but that cerebral ganglia are super-' 
added to them. These cerebral ganglia cannot, indeed, act until their activity \,_ 
has been awakened by the stimulus of the sensory ganglia, but, nevertheless, * 
their laws of action are peculiar; and thus Kant was perfectly justified in 
asserting that, although all knowledge began with Experience, it did. not all 
spring from Experience (limiting, as he did, Experience to Sense), and we are 
also justified in asserting that the cerebral ganglia (or the Intellect) have their 
activities evolved in Experience no less than the sensory ganglia have theirs, 
and we decline to accept Kant’s limitation of the term as a proof that there are 
d priori elements in knowledge. It is Professor Bain’s merit to have clearly 
distinguished the sensational from the intellectual elements in cognition, and 
to have cut away the ground from under the feet of the @ priort school. It is 
also a great merit that he has called attention to the spontaneous activity which 
plays so great a part in our psychology. 

But here I must interpose a criticism. Although he has removed some of the 
ambiguous language which made his position quite untenable in the first edition, 
he has not always been sufficiently careful. He still occasionally speaks of 
spontaneity as if it were uncaused movement, self-evolved; he still speaks of 
movements preceding sensation, although he really means that the stimulus 
which awakens the movement is only that of visceral or systemic sensation. 
‘“‘In awakening from sleep,” he says, ‘‘ movement precedes sensation.” He 
means the sensation of sight, hearing, touch, &c. But no one has more amply 
illustrated the activity of other senses besides these ; when, therefore, he adds, 
‘Tf light were essential to the movements concerned in vision, it would be im- 
possible to open the eyes.”” He is far from proving what he says (what he means 
is different), ‘‘the act of awakening from sleep can hardly be considered in any 
other view than as the reyiving of the activity by a rush of nervous power to 
the muscles, followed by exposure of the senses to the influences of the outer 
world.” But this rush of nervous power cannot be supposed as self-originated 
(though, indeed, in one incautious passage we read that the nerve cells ‘‘ have 
the function of originating a current”); and when he’says that he knows of no 
circumstance that would go to show that sensation is the antecedent of act when 
the individual awakes of his own aceord, I would venture to ask him whether 
the numerous and massive visceral sensations, especially the accumulations in 
the secreting glands, are not sufficient circumstances ? Eprror. 
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